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MONTANA FOR SHEEP. 


zany | IGHTLY does the sheep wear 
| the golden hoof and better 
than silk is his fleece. So 
long as people live, so long 
will the product of the 
flock be in demand. With 
the advance in wealth and 
better methods of life the 
poorer fabrics sup- 
planted by the warmer and more durable, and 
the consumption of the better foods increases. 
In consequence of this general law the use of 
wool has become almost universal, and the con- 
sumption of the flesh of the sheep for food has 
increased in a marvelous degree. More than any 
other animal is it the friend of man. Inoffensive 
as a child, it feeds and clothes him. So numer- 
ous and so general are the uses to which wool 
may be applied that it is suited tothe needs of all. 

Quick transportation, cheap and universal com- 
munication—bringing into such close relation all 
parts of this great country with its varied natu- 
ral capabilities, have eliminated toa great ex- 
tent costly and unprofitable efforts to make one 
locality produce the material required to supply 
all the needs of man, and have made it possible 
for each section to produce at the minimum cost 
and in the greatest perfection that for which by 
nature it is particularly endowed. Scarcely can 
a locality be found without its peculiar purpose, 
and Montana ranks well toward the head with 
its minerals, its meat and its wool. 

Impelled by its inherent impulse, nature pro- 
vides for surrounding conditions. Wool is the 
natural clothing for the sheep just as is the fur 
for the mink or the hair for the horse. The sup- 
ply of clothing will be in conformity to the de- 
mand. Ina warm climate the demand is light, 
and correspondingly light is the fleece. The 
average fleece in Florida will not exceed two 
pounds, while that of Montana will exceed six 
pounds, and the quality is about one to three in 
favor of Montana. In the southern portion of 
the United States it is with difficulty that the 
sheep is maintained a profitable wool-producing 
animal, the tendency being to hair or a very in- 
ferior quality of wool, and to counteract this 
tendency rams of strong blood from the North 
are constantly introduced. With Montana it is 
not so. Nature eagerly responds to man’s efforts 
and yearly the average fleece weight and quality 
increases, together with a marked improvement 
in the size and form of the carcass for mutton 
purposes. The atmosphere, the water, the 
grasses, the latitude, the altitude, the tempera- 
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ture and the soil all are of a quality and relation 
to each other such as tend to perfect the sheep 
in all respects. To produce the most and best 
wool, health and food are necessary. These are 
both here. To make good bodies the conditions 
of climate, air, water and grass must be present. 
These are here in an abundance not found else- 
where in the great interior, and of a kind in ex- 
cellence not known outside the arid region. 
The famous blue grass of Kentucky will not 
equal the grasses of Montana as a rich, nourish- 
ing food. 

The range sheep of Montana are admitted to 
be the best feeders, and the mutton taken fresh 
from the grass of the plains has no superior in 
this country. Good and plenty wool on well 
formed and fat bodies are just as natural to Mon- 
tana as are light wool and lank, lean bodies 
natural to Florida. Wool grows in a climate 
where body requires it for warmth. Fat is re- 
served food stored for a season when nature may 
not be able to produce food. Nature always does 
what is needed and never does the unnecessary. 
The surplus of nourishment will not take the 
form of fat in a country where reserved food is 
not necessary. An illustration of this law is 
found in the Texas steer, with no fat, but over- 
growth of tail, feet, legs and horns,—and the 
Texas sheep with his long, naked legs, bare belly 
and gaunt body. Obedient to this law, Montana 
shows fat, plump animals and an abundance of 
the best of wool from the end of the nose to the 
top of the hoof. 

Montana has its parts with their superior 
advantages, and best among these is the great 
territory embracing the Yellowstone, the Mussel- 
shell and Judith rivers and their tributaries. 

The large number of small streams and springs 
are so generally distributed that each consider- 
able section of grazing land is well supplied with 
water and all of an excellent quality. Not only 
do these waters supply the stock, but along most 
of them are level bottom lands well adapted to 
grass and crops on to which these waters can 
be turned for irrigation. Thus hay in abundance 
can be secured for all winter needs, also grain 
and vegetables. 

The surface is generally mountainous, hilly 
and broken. The value of such a surface for 
grazing, and indeed for all the uses to which the 
so-called arid lands can be applied, is not under- 
stood by those unfamiliar with the great in- 
terior. No greater mistake could be made than 
the almost universal one that a level surface is 
the best. Such would be the casein the East, 
but here it is not so. No land should be level ex- 
cept that upon which water can be brought for 





irrigation. Those captured by the charms of the 
level lands will lament their fatal error when the 
winter comes. Without mountains and hills you 
have no springs and no water. Without hills 
and broken lands you will have no feed when the 
snow falls. The winds will not remove the snow 
from the level lands, but from the hillsides it 
will sweep it clean. On these bare spots the 
flocks and herds feed while the level land re- 
mains covered. Splendidly is this 
adapted to winter feeding as well as summer pas- 
turage. And arange not suited to winter graz- 
ing is of little value. The severe winter just 
closed has spoken with tremendous emphasis 
the absolute need of an uneven surface for winter 
range. The hills and bluffs have protected the 
flocks and herds as well as fed them, and the loss 
has been very light. So favorable report cannot 
be made of the level ranges which in June are so 
pleasing to the eye. The ranchman and flock- 
master cannot afford to lose sight of or under- 
value these important fixed conditions in seeking 
and selecting a location for his herds and flocks. 

Not less important than the foregoing facts are 
the items of success and profit that follow the 
sheep business properly conducted in Montana. 
To the young man in love with the business and 
willing and capable to attend to it no business 
opens a more inviting field and no place for it 
affords so many elements to secure success as do 
Montana and the particular district mentioned. 
Montana is the natural home of the sheep. Be- 
fore the advent of the hunter the native variety 
inhabited it in great numbers. Diseases of the 
sheep, over which man has no control, are un- 
known. The losses for aterm of years will not 
reach five per cent, while the increase will reach 
from 80 to 95 per cent. The sheep is never in 
debt to its master. In June at shearing time it 
gives up its fleece, which more than squares the 
account for feed, care and interest, and witha 
young lamb by its side, or may be two, the profit 
is a living reality every year. 

When the ox or horse dies the owner pockets 
the loss and the buzzards take the carcass. Not so 
with the sheep. Each day after shearing, the 
growth of wool is sufficient to pay his keeping 
should death overtake him in the meantime. 

Scores of young men will remain in the East 
working by the month on farms at wages suffi- 
cient only to provide the necessities of life while 
hundreds of opportunities of the kind mentioned 
go annually to waste which, if improved, would 
make them fortunes in a few years. 

These are the experience and observations of a 
practical sheep man of Montana. A eh 

Billings, Mont. April, 1893. 
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THE SHADOW AT 
DEVIL'S LAKE. 


BY MAUDE MEREDITH. 

Through the still, crisp air came the monoto 
nous ‘‘honk, honk, honk” of the wild geese rising 
in long lines, to take up their flight in the dis- 
tant wheat fields. In the tall brown grasses, a 
little back from the water, crouched a brown 
figure, slouchily attired in a shabby brown duck 
coat, a brown cap that might have been woven 
from the faded reeds and grasses (but in reality 
was the invention of a cunning manufacturer, 
bent on deceiving the sharp eyes of the wary 
geese) and tall rubber boots reaching to the hips. 
With his dog held close to his side, and his gun 
resting across one knee he waited for the line to 
come within range 

‘*Honk, honk,’ called the leader to his V- 
shaped line trailing out behind him, and *“thonk, 
honk’ answered back each lieutenant and or- 
derly sergent. As the line passed above the 
hunter's head he slowly brought his gun to his 
shoulder and fired one barrel, then another, and 
with a scream the broken lines closed and flapped 
away, as three great geese wavered, fluttered, 
and came plunging down into the lake. With an 
eager whine the dog leaped into the water and 
brought them, one after the other, ashore 

‘*Well done, Trotter,” the hunter cried, hur- 
rying through the tall grasses in the dog’s trail, 
and lifting each goose with an unconscious 
weighing motion as it was brought ashore. 
‘‘Here’s enough for one day, Trot, at the first 
pop. Now we'll go home. 

Trotter leaped down into the blue water and 
began lapping as though live geese feathers left 
an unpleasant taste in his mouth, while th 
hunter reloaded, then strapped the geese in an 
uneven balance and swung them across his 
shoulder. 

He whistled merrily to his dog, and they bore 
down the rank grasses, the dog at his master’s 
heels, with nose held high, and eyes squinted. 
Trot did not fancy the weeds in his eyes. 

Round the bend of the lake, and up over the 
east perceptible swell, toward home, the late 
autumn sun blinking at them just above the far 
horizon. Long wisps of black clouds trailed 
here and there,and as Jack Vathrick turned, 
hitching the strap more comfortably up over his 
shoulder he faced the lake, and saw, stretched 
across the water, the faint, ghostly shadow of a 
woman, with hands outstretched, and wavy black 
hair flowing back from the shaded face. 

For one instant he gazed, unable to remove his 
eyes; then with an oath he swung the geese from 
his shoulder and caught up his gun. Witha 
hunter's swift motion he brought it to his 
shoulder,—the vision was gone. 

\ cold wind plowed aline of ripples across the 
water that the sun was busy gilding, and the 
shadow of acloud hastened away over the brown 
grasses. Trot whined, and crouched at his 
master’s feet, licking his chops. 

“That is the third time, Trot,” Jack said, 
bringing the butt of his gun down dangerously 
near the old-gold fringe of the setter’s tail. ‘It 
is the devil’s own lake, and some one rightly 
named it. But that great shape that haunts it is 
as like her as—as a shadow could be.”’ 

Trotter looked wise and winked very hard, his 
nose still turned towards his master’s face. 

‘““Huh?” cried Jack, ‘*You think the trouble is 
in my eyes, do you, you wise fool, you. Well, 


perhaps; let’s see.” 

Vathrick rubbed his eyes vigorously and took 
a look at the lake. No shadow there now, and 
the wind had completed its furrow in the ripples 
and gone further south. He closed one eye and 
tried the other, testing each in turn; closed 
them both and suddenly opened them, confident 








of finding the shadow there before them. But it 
was gone. 

“Oh, some trick of the brain,” he muttered to 
himself, ‘‘because I was thinking of her.” 

Still he turned in the direction that the 
shadow had seemingly gazed, the same direction 
at each visit, he remembered now, and stared 
far across the level stretch, clothed in the gray 
of a Northern autumn. As he stood near, the 
faint, distant cry of a steam locomotive reached 
his ear. 

**That’s right, Trot,’” he said, stooping for his 
game; “that’s civilization. That is where you and 
I belong. Not here on these plains. A fellow 
may vet a ‘black eye,’ or a dog a scratched nose, 
and skulk off into the wilderness and growl 
around alone awhile, and think he has done it; 
but it don’t wor. It is October now, and we 
have been here since April. I am hungry for the 
sight of a human face, and the sound of a voic 
not my own. [h, Trot? What do you say to it; 
let's go home and bake a voose, and then follow 


over yonder where that voice calls us and 
our horrible ghost beckons us. Come on, Trot, 
we ll go.” 


Trot followed,with now and then a little flurry 
of excitement as he scented a snipe, or an oc- 
casional hop and dash after a jack rabbit. At 
last they reached a little shack, made up of half 
weather-beaten boards, backed by dry sod, all of 
italmost as gray and colorless as the gray ex- 
panse that spread away on all sides until it lost 
itself in the blue of the morning sky. The few 
dark clouds had slipt their anchors and sailed 
away, showing promise of a fair, cool day. 

Jack Vathrick dropped his geese outside the 
door and Trot threw himself down beside them, 
certain that the hunt was over, yet uneasily 
pinching up his ears as he heard, with evident 
surprise, snatches of gay songs, and whistled 
bars of music from his master’s lips, who stirred 
noisily about within. Something had broken up 
the continued gloom that had enveloped his 
master all the long bright summer, and Trot did 
not know what forces were at work. 

It was several hours later when he heard his 
master calling to Snide, the great gray gelding, 
who never strayed beyond the sound of his 
call. A thunder of hoofs on the dry earth, 
growing louder every instant, and Trot drew 
himself slowly up, head and tail drooped, and 
trailed himself into the house. Snide had sharp 
hoofs, he remembered, and possessed absolutely 
no respect for a setter’s well kept, silky tail. 

Vathrick brought out his brush and dressed 
down the hide of his favorite,saddled and bridled 
him, called his dog, drew the loosely hinged door 
to and caught it with a great button, mounted 
and dashed away, Trot close behind. This might 
be a ‘‘wild goose chase,” but whatever it was, if 
he knew himself, he would be in it. 

‘‘Not toward town, to-day, my man,” Vathrick 
said, reining his horse toward the distant point 
between sky and earth, where the voice of the 
locomotive disturbed the air some hours ago. 

Being an hour for rest and feed, the gray 
horse pushed on until the sun dropped out of 
sight to the south, and away to the northwest a 
bit of dark smoke quirled and crept upward. The 
horse caught the scent of the coal-smoke and 
tossed his handsome head, and the dog, footsore 
and jaded, raised one paw and peered wistfully at 
his master. In his saddle Jack Vathrick sat, 
firm, erect, a broad-shouldered, strong-limbed 
fellow, with clear-cut face, a straight nose and 
rounded chin, a face full of character and 
strength, but the strength outweighed by affec- 
tion. The last fellowin all the world to be off 
here alone, almost a hermit on these uninhabited 
plains. A man to mate with his kind, anardent, 
impassioned lover and a warm friend. He sat 
now, his fine nostrils dilating, his eyes aflame. 

Since he flung himself from the train that 





April day and plunged off into the Dakota plains, 
he had not seen so much as the smoke from a 
grimy smokestack or heard the rumble of a 
wheel; and now this long train, cutting straight 
across the twilight, its windows like a beaded 
chain of light and its great cyclopian eye glar- 
ing into the night ahead, stirred him strangely. 

Of course there had been a lovers’ quarrel. 
She, the brightest, sweetest thing that God ever 
made, and his promised wife—she had misunder- 
stood him, and blamed him, all the more bitterly 
because she loved him so madly; and he, big- 
hearted and tender, had borne it all patiently 
and tried to explain; and, because of influences 
he did not understand, had made matters worse, 
and the first he knew she had dashed herself 
away from him, and left him stunned and be- 
wildered. He had believed she would see her 
mistake and call him back to her—his own Nell, 
his sweetheart, his affianced-—and while his face 
quivered with pain his heart beat warmly and 
with perfect assurance that it would all be made 
right again ina day or two. Two days later the 
morning paper of that date stated: 

‘**Miss Nellie Blythe will accompany her friend 
Carrie Hampton on a summer trip to Europe, 
and possibly round the world. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hampton, Mr. Charles Hampton and Prof. 
Beldin make up the party. They leave for New 
York to-day.” 

Overand over Jack had read the announce- 
ment, and when the full import dawned upon 
him he had caught his hat and rushed from the 
house. No pride nor reserve should stand in his 
way, now his Nellie was going away from him— 
going with the one man in the world that he 
feared, handsome Charlie Hampton—going with 
a heart sore from a misunderstanding that had 
somehow slipped between them. 

At Mr. Blythe’s door he was met by the ser- 
vant, very ungraciously admitted, and, after a 
long, tedious waiting, was received coldly by 
Mrs. Blythe, who gave the information with 
evident reluctance that her daughter had de- 
parted on the morning train and would be absent 
all summer. 

‘Did sheleave a message for me?” he queried, 
and with a surprised lifting of the brows, Mrs. 
Blythe had answered no with a faint rising in- 
flection, which said plainly, ‘‘Certainly not; why 
should she have done so?” 

That woman will never forget how the strong 
fellow’s face dropped forward on his open palms, 
as his breath came with a groan. 

This was in early April. Vathrick had not 
heard one word in all these months, and his sor- 
rowing mother at home had understood that he 
must hide his hurt in the wilderness alone, and 
had not urged him home against his will. Now 
the sight of the light and motion stirred the old 
life in him, and he felt vaguely that, perhaps, 
after all, he had better go back and take up the 
battle among his kind. 

He was off his horse and on the long platform 
by the time the train had come to a stand-still, 
and when he noticed the men running alongside 
the train, lanterns and hammer in hand, and 
knew that some little time must elapse before 
the wheels were all tested, he swung himself up 
on the first platform and entered the smoker. A 
few men were sauntering out to move about: 
others pushed up windows and leaned over, lis- 
tening as the sharp tap, tap fell on the solid 
metal of the wheels. 

An odd sense of exultation took hold of him as 
he saw the rows of human faces—a strange sight, 
after his long self-imposed exile from haunts of 
man. But he longed to see the face of a woman; 
to hear the sound of a low, soft voice, and listen 
to achild’s prattle, and strode hurriedly through. 

In the dining car dainty tables were spread, 
and the glitter of polished crystal and silver was 
reflected from the surface of plate mirrors. For 
a moment he felt confused, then the old life 
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seemed to come back to this hermit of the plains 
and he passed on. At the last table a picture 
met his eye that turned his heart sick, and he 
felt the very floor giving way beneath his feet. 
Seated comfortably, in portly state, was Mr. 
Hampton, leisurely helping his wife to a choice 
bit of lobster salad, and across sat Charles and 
Carrie, browned and travel-worn, but apparently 
comfortable and content. 

But where was Nellie? 

He remembered Prof. Beldin, and sweeping 
the car with a quick glance, passed out. The 
Hamptons had not observed him. In the last 
sleeper a berth was occupied, and opposite, his 
glasses very large and his moustache very 
fierce, sat the Professor, reading. 

Jack stood still, his hands cold and shaking, 
his heart, with fear and apprehension, dead with- 
in him. The curtains were pushed back to give 
air, and with slow, desperate step 
he drew near. The blanket was 
drawn up over aslim form, anda 
white hand showed pale against 
it. Pale, and so thin that there 
were no familiar lines about it. 
He moved on, not daring to glance 
back at the face. 

‘‘Jack! Jack!” came in astartled 
cry, and turning, two trembling 
arms were held out to him, and 
before the astonished Professor 
was well on his feet, Jack held the 
frail form of his sweetheart in his 
great, strong arms. 

“Forgive me, Jack,” she whis- 
pered, as she pressed her hot 
mouth to his, and then fell back 
on his arm, white and limp and 
breathless. Prof. Beldin brought 
water and ammonia with the cool- 
ness of a trained nurse, while 
Jack raved and begged that some- 
thing be done. 

Damp, and a little chilly, Nell 
opened her eyes to find Jack’s 
love-lit face bending close above 
her. 

“Can you forgive me, Jack?” 
she whispered. 

‘Forgive you,sweetheart? Why, 
that’s all right. Are you married 
to Charlie?” 

He felt a little shudder as she 
hurriedly whispered, ‘‘No, Jack; 
do you love me?” 

Now Jack was a fluent speaker, 
and could bring down the house 
on occasion, albeit he was given 
to some of the idioms and com- 
prehensive slang of his associates, 
and he had never been ataloss “TH! 
for words; but now he took the 
little hands and answered only the one word, 


” 


‘Sure. 

‘*And do you,—will you—may I marry you yet, 
Jack?” 

‘To-morrow. ‘To-day if possible, 
phasis. 

“Oh, Jack, then do. Don’t ever leave me for a 
single moment; never again, Jack, never!” 

Jack’s head was erect in a moment. 

“Prof. Beldin, will you do mea favor? Have 
my horse and dog expressed through to St. Paul. 
I am going east on this train.” 

“Oh my, Jack,” came a glad little voice, ‘‘go 
see to them yourself; I know now you will come 
back again,” 

“In just a moment, my darling, and I will 
never leave you after that.” 

Away he dashed, out of the car and into the 
desolate ticket office. A half hour later he came 
back, to find the curtains drawn and Mrs. Hamp- 
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with em- 








ton grimly guarding her charge. She advanced 
fiercely, as Jack entered, and in not the most 
gentle manner possible, gave him to understand 
that all the proprieties were shocked at his con- 
duct, and that he should instantly betake him- 
self to another coach, and there hide his dimin- 
ished head until he reached his destination: 
which, it was to be hoped, was near. 

**Does Miss Blythe wish it?” he asked, wishing 
to treat the elderly lady with politeness, yet un- 
willing to retreat. 

‘*Miss Blythe is in my care,’ she answered, 
with cutting emphasis; ‘twill you please to do me 
the favor, Mr. Vathrick, to leave this coach?” 

Vathrick bowed and stepped out onto the plat- 
form. In her close compartment, Nell Blythe 
waited eagerly for Jack’s return, her eyes bright, 
and the fever burning up in her cheeks. His long 
absence made her restless, and again and again 
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she drew back the curtain, but Mrs. Hampton as 
often replaced it, telling her she must keep ; er- 
fectly quiet and sleep. Once she was sure she 
heard the sound of Jack’s voice, and her heart 
beat tumultuously. Then silence fell and Jack 
did not come, but Mrs. Hampton brought a seda- 
tive, and presently she slept heavily. It must 
have been an hour or more before she roused 
partially, and at first listened idly to the low 
sound of voices. 

‘*Where the devil he came from is more than I 
can see,’ said a smothered tone that she recog- 
nized as Charlie Hampton’s. ‘I was just sure of 
her, if he had kept out of the way. As it is now, 
you must keep him entirely out of this car till 
wereach home. Once there her mother can fix 
matters. I know Mrs. B.’s gift of persuasion. 
Nell won’t dare go contrary to her wishes.” 

‘*Hu-s-h,” came in a sharp whisper as a light 
footstep neared them, and a soft voice said: 








LONG TRAIN CUTTING STRAIGHT ACROSS THE TWILIGHT STIRRED HIM STRANGELY. 





“Nell asleep yet? How long she sleeps. I’m 
afraid she is worse. What are you two planning 
now?’ “Oh, nothing, just chatting.” “Ah, | 
see it in your faces. Say, mamma, I think you 
and Charlie are fairly check-mated now; better 
give itup. God knows the poor child has just 
grieved her heart out for Jack, so let her have 
him, and make no more fuss about it.” 

‘*Fuss!”’ Charlie growled, then at asound from 
his mother dropped his voice again. ‘‘Who is 
making afuss? No fuss about it, but I mean to 
get Nell home to her mother before she sees that 
great overgrown Vathrick again, and then we 
will have smooth sailing.” 

“Well, do you know I call that conspiracy. 
That whole thing is dishonorable. I said noth- 
ing when Nell was well and could choose for her- 


| self. Of course I want her for my sister, but now 


that the poor girl has pined herself sick for Jack, 
and he is here, I say it is not right 
to forbid him to see her.” 

“*S-h-h-h!” 

Nell groaned faintly and called 
for water. The medicine had left 
her mouth parched and fevered. 

The night dragged slowly along, 
and the berths were filled with 
sleepers. The porter having 
promised to answer the slightest 
touch from the electric bell, Mrs. 
Hampton crept into her berth and 
fell into a heavy sleep. 

The porter’s feet were softly 
clad, and his step was light and 
noiseless as he passed and repass- 
ed, and stopped now and then to 
note the heavy breathing of cer- 
tain sleepers. Then he brought a 
glass of cold water to the sick girl, 
and bending over whispered 
quietly a message of great import, 
apparently, and went away smil- 
ing. 

The gray dawn was just begin- 
ning to show in the low east when 
the train drew into a little station, 
and one lone passenger emerged 
from the waiting room. Jack 
Vathrick and Prof. Beldin swung 
off the platform and met him 
eaverly. A few questions, a gene- 
ral chorus of “all right,” and they 
jumped aboard as the train started. 

(Juietly down through the train 
the men passed, entered the rear 

sleeper, were met by the porter, 
who, with a solemn grin turned 
and led the way, still noiselessly, 
up the aisle. At an open berth he 
paused, bent over and whispered 
softly to the sick girl, and then 
stood aside for Vathrick, who 
took her hand with a whispered word of endear 
ment. 

In slow and solemn undertone this new-comer, 
clad in ministerial black, repeated the marriage 
service that made Jack Vathrick at once a hus- 
band and the happiest man on earth, and assured 
Nell, now Nellie Vathrick, that she should never 
“lose” her Jack again. 

Prof. Beldin and the porter signed the mar- 
riage certificate,and then the spectacled professor 
slipped his hand under his brother’s arm and 
whispered, ‘‘Hurry up, Bob, or they will catch 
us here;” the “they” meaning the Hampton 
family. 

At the next station the Rev. Robert Beldin 
and the Professor, his brother, left the train, as 
pre-arranged, for the Professor to visit his 
brother’s family. 

How did the minister manage the license? I 
don’t know. He received his brother’s telegram 
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very soon after Jack was dismissed from the 
coach containing the dearest woman on earth, 


+ 


and where there is a right good will there is 
sometimes a way, you kaow 

When Mrs. Hampton awoke and found Jack 
sitting on the side of her patient’s barth, care- 
fully administering a little cold beef tea, there 
was a sudden cyclone that bid fair to outrival 
anything familiar to lowa or Kansas, until Jack, 
setting the bowl on the floor, drew from his 
pocket the folded paper and said gently, ‘‘Dear 
Mrs. Hampton, yesterday | submitted gracefully 
toarun of bad luck. To-day I hold a straight 
flush my self. Please to be seated while I show 
you my marriage c rtificate, and allow me to 
thank you for your kind attention to my wife.” 

At St. Paul they, Mr. and Mrs. Vathrick, left 
the train until Nell, now wonderfully improved, 
should more fully recover; and when at last com- 
fortably settled in their hotel, Nell, slipping her 
hand into Jack’s whispered, wonderingly, ‘‘How 
di ly Ou happen to find me,dear?’’ He answered her 
vaguely, with a far-oi! look in his eyes: ‘“‘Why, 
sweetheart, it was the shadow on Devil’s Lake.” 

For amoment Trotter looked up, joyously wag- 
ging his tail, in anticipation of more duck hunts; 
but finding himself unnoticed, laid his slim nose 
on one silky paw and dozed off asleep again. 

ee . 
PUBLIC LANDS IN WASHINGTON. 

The majority of the citizens of the State are 
apt to consider, if they give the subject any at- 
tention whatever, that the public lands in Wash- 
ington are about exhausted, and that those which 
remain are hardly worth the taking up. Par- 
ticularly does this belief prevail among the pio- 
neers of the country who,upon their arrival here, 
had almost the entire State to choose from, and 
who, having taken what they considered the 
cream of the territory, are even yet disposed to 
imagine that later comers have not fared so well. 
The fallacy of the last named belief has been 
proved by the abundant harvests gathered from 
what was once considered desert lands, and of 
the first by the fact that investigation shows 
there are hundreds of thousands of acres of pub- 
lic domain yet remaining unoccupied in this 
State. To be sure, no large bodies of vacant fer- 
tile lands are to be found adjacent to the cities 
and towns, or, indeed, excepting in the more re- 
mote districts, but in these remote sections 
homeseekers wil! find farms as productive as 
any which are now under cultivation within 
Washington's limits. 

[In Stevens County a vast acreage of unoccupied 
lands, unexcelled for fruit or grain growing, is 
to be found, as are also miles upon miles of per- 
petual ranges. The same may be said of Okano- 
gan County, the climate and topography of 
which is very similar to that of Stevens. The 
Big Bend Country has proved itself to be one of 
the most productive portions of the State, but 
thousands of acres yet lie unclaimed within its 
borders. The fame of Asotin County’s fertile 
fields and fruitful orchards has reached across 
the continent, and acolony from the Atlantic's 
shores is now on its way to appropriate a part of 
the public lands to be found there. Since the 
plan of irrigating alarge portion of the arid re- 
gion of that country has been definitely deter- 
mined upon, many claims have been taken up. 

The same may be said of other sections of 
Eastern Washington. It is hardly possible, how- 
ever, that this state of things will continue for 
any great length of time. The fame of the State 
is rapidly extending, and with the increased 
interest which will be awakened in it by its dis- 
play at Chicago this year will come an immigra- 


tion which will extend into the farther corners 
of the commonwealth, developing its resources 
and aiding in its transformation into one of the 
greatest of the States.—Spokane Review. 









SLoments 


The Telautograph. 

Prof. Elisha Gray, of Chicago, a telegraph in- 
ventor of much renown, has recently invented 
what he terms a telautograph, an instrument 
that reproduces any mark made on paper at the 
transmitting end. Whatever is written or 
marked at one end of the curcuit is reproduced 
in fac simile at the other. Pictures, ciphers, 
shorthand, tabulated statements, etc., are trans- 
mitted and the sender and receiver each have a 
record of the matter sent. 

* * . 
How Weyerhauser Began Life. 

Fred Weyerhauser, the millionaire lumber- 
man, came to this country from Germany many 
years ago, without a cent, and commenced work 
ing ina brewery at $la day. Hesoon left the 
brewery and went to work piling slabs at $1.25a 
day. He gradually worked his way up the lum- 
ber ladder until to-day he is many times a mil- 
lionaire. Heis just as hard a worker to-day as 
when he piled slabs. He represents more lumber 
than any other man in the world. Recently he 
paid $2 000,000 for 500,000,000 feet of standing 
pine in Northern Minnesota. 

o * * 
A Topsy-Turvy World, 

The editor of an exchange has discovered the 
fact that this is a sort of topsy-turvy world. One 
man is struggling for justice and another fleeing 
from it. One man is saving up to build a house 
and another is trying to sell his house for less 
than it cost, to get rid of it. One man is spend- 
ing all the money he can make in taking a girl 
to the theatre and sending her flowers in hopes 
eventually to make her his wife,while his neijgh- 
bor is spending the gold he has to get a divorce. 
One man escapes all the diseases that man is heir 
to and gets killed on the railroad, another goes 
without a scratch and dies of whooping cough. 


* 


A New Northwestern Enterprise. 


On the second page of the department headed 
‘‘Northwestern Progress” in this issue (a very 
appropriate place for it, by the way) will be 
noticed the advertisement of a firm of St. Paul 
architects, in which is a picture of a house. The 
first appearance of this ad. is significant, in that 
it announces the establishment of an entirely 
new enterprise for this section of the United 
States—the issuance of a specially prepared cat- 
alogue of plans for houses for Western people. 
The introduction of Messrs. Omeyer & Thori’s 
book will mark an important step in the progress 
of architecture in the Northwest, and it will, in 
all probability, take the place, to a great extent, 
of Eastern publications that have occupied this 
field so far. The work is a remarkably handsome 
volume of 150 large pages of convenient form, 
and can hardly fail to have a great sale in the 
thrifty region between the Great Lakes and 
the Pacific Coast. 

* . * 
An Iron Indicator, 

William Wagner of the Steel Plant, formerly 
a designer at the Iron & Steel Company’s shops, 
has just completed for Mesaba parties what is de- 
scribed as an iron indicator. The instrument is 
carried by the explorer of iron lands and is so 
constructed that when being carried over prop- 
erty beneath which there is iron it will indicate 
approximately the quality and extent of the vein. 


{ 





} A small but well charged electric battery is used 


in the process, but other details are withheld for 
the present. The Merritt interests have taken to 
the instrument, and aside from rewarding Mr. 
Wagner handsomely for the time spent in per- 
fecting it will permit him to retain one-half in- 
terest inthe patent. Should the indicator prove 
the success predicted for it, Mr. Wagner and 
the Merritts will both have a good thing.—Su- 
perior Telegram. 


: * 
He Did Not Approve of Bicycles. 


A Big Bend rancher who never remains in any 
town longer than he can help, visited Davenport 
the other day, when his attention was attracted 
by a number of bicycles. After watching the 
riders awhile his disapproval found vent in the 
following effusion, which the Times of that city 
preserved in printer’s ink: 

When the young and festive hoodlum, 
Or the dude so light and fickle 
Should be bome a’cleanin’ stables, 

Is out riding a bicycle, 
Then I think a father’s horsewhip 
Should feel of those dudish legs 

And remind that kid he’d better 

to at home huntin’ eggs. 

I've no time for any feller 

Who will straddle that machin 

And ride up and down the sidewal« 
Back and forth and then between. 
And I think the council orter 

Have it thoroughly understood 
That these dudes would look much better 
At their homes a buckin’ wood 
Say! Pll bet an iron dollar 

Aliof them kids—yes, every soul 

Has a good, old lovin’ mother 

Home a-carryin’in the coal 

* * * 

From a Dog Sled to a Palace Car, 

In February, 1870, at St. Cloud, Minn., I took 
my seat in the stage for Fort Abercrombie, Da- 
kota. With me was adetachment of six recruits, 
which I was conducting to that station. The 
only other occupart of the coach was J. J. Hill, 
en route to Winnipeg. The usual time to Fort 
Abercrombie was two days. It was snowing and 
blowing when we started, and continued doing so 
for several days. After five days’ hard work walk- 
ing and righting up the stage from its frequent 
overturns, we reached a station called Old Cross- 
ing. It was aa one-story log house, formerly an 
Indian outpost, and was loop-holed for musketry. 
The whole front of the house was hidden under 
a snowdrift. The driver refused to start out the 
next day, and the day after Mr. Hill hired a dog 
sled from a halfbreed, who happened to be there, 
and went on, the halfbreed accompanying him 
on snowshoes. 

The next spring Mr. Hi!l launched a steamboat 
upon the Red River of the North, which was said 
to have paid the cost of its construction in two 
voyages from Fort Abercrombie to Winnipeg. A 
few years later he was able, in his private car, 
to pass over about the same route which he had 
previously traveled in the dog sled. In what 
other country of the earth is such a thing pos- 
sible?—Cor. New York Press. 

* * 
Opals and Onyx. 


Onyx ledges and quarries and opal mines are 
becoming very common property in this great 
country of various resources. The breaks and 
bluffs of Snake River are rich in these precious 
stones. All one has to doif he lives on the high 
banks of the Snakeis to spend a day prospecting 
if he wishes to become the owner of an onyx 
quarry or an opal mine. 

In addition to the finds heretofore reported on 
Penewawa and Union flat, another has been 
found higher up the river. J. B. Holt, the well 
known fruit grower of Wawawai, came to Colfax 
yesterday with his pockets full of cracklings 
from a well-defined onyx ledge near his cele- 
brated fruit farm. The specimens he carried 
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were of the finest quality and they were so 
pronounced by M. A. Rose, the well-known Col- 
fax jeweler. Mr. Holt also had with him several 
samples of opals imbedded in their native rock 
and as round and large as marbles. While nota 
particularly hizh grade, these opals were both 
beautiful and valuable, presenting many of the 
characteristics of the fire opal, which flashes 
forth both the red and yellow sparks of a flame.— 
Colfax ( Wash.) Gazette. 


Long Logs. 


Seven cars loaded with logs from 90 to 104 feet 
long came in this morning over the B. B. & B. 
C. Railroad for the Cornwall mill from Jameson’s 
camp. Some of the logs were so large that only 
one log could be loaded on a pair of trucks. Our 
Eastern friends who are illustrating large loads 
of logs in the magazines make us smile. Oneof 
these logs has more lumber in it than one of 
their loads containing twenty logs that they 





running away. He had broken his halter strap, 
kicked his way out of the barn, swam the Mis- 
souri River and went straight home, where he 
found his mate, and the two were overjoyed by 
the meeting.— Butte Miner. 
* * 
A New Idea in Envelopes. 


A most valuable invention is that recently per- 
fected and patented by D. H. McFall and H. R. 
Horr, of Red Lodge, Montana. It is called the 
“safety envelope,” and its principal features are 
appreciated at sight. It is particularly adapted 
to the use of banks and express companies, but 
that it will soon come into general use there is 
hardly a question. Asa registered envelope it is 
far more secure and simple than the cumbersome 
affair now in use by the Post Office Department. 
It contains two pockets, the inner flat being 
gummed on both sides, one of which adheres to 
the address side of the envelope. The outside 
flap corresponds to that in common envelopes; 





VIEW ON KOOTENAY LAKE, THE CENTER OF THE NEW MINING 


n inthe picture is Kaslo, as 
blow so much about. Four of the logs were 90 
feet long, 32, 34, 36 and 39 inches in diameter; 
three were 100 feet long, 26, 28 and 30 inches in 
diameter, and one 104 feet long and 30 inches in 
diameter at the small end. These are only tooth- 
picks compared to our timber, however.— New 
Whatcom ( Wash.) Express. 
* 
An Affectionate Horse. 

A good story was heard the other day concerr- 
ing the intelligence of a horse. A horse grower 
over in Meagher County sold a fine young animal] 
to a resident of Jefferson County, who lives in 
the neighborhood of Townsend. The horse was 
put in the stable with others and all went well 
fora few days. One morning the owner of the 
animal found that the barn had been broken 
open and the horse stolen, as he supposed. A re- 
ward was offered for the return of the horse and 
the capture of the thief. In about a week he 
received word that the horse had returned to its 
old home on Smith River. The animal’s affection 
for its mate proved to be the causeof the animal’s 


it appeared a year ago 
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It now has a population of about 3,000, 


no more paper is required, and only a trifle more 
time is necessary in sealing. It would be impos- 
sible to remove any part of the contents without 
destroying the entire envelope. There are 
many other commendable features, but these few 
points will suffice to show the general idea. The 
inventors expect to make a fortune out of it, and 
the chances are that they will. 


Horseshoe Worn by one of Cortez’s Steeds, 


We have in our posession a wonderful relic of 
the days when Cortez fought against fate with 
the Montezumas on one side and his king on the 
other. It is nothing less than a horseshoe dug 
from the earth years ago in a wild unsettled part 
of Arizona by Max Stevens, a friend of Mr. 
Donald McDonald, the present owner, who was 
kind enough to lend us thesubject of this sketch. 
Though the shoe shows the action of many years 
of rain and sun ere it was covered by the wash 
from mountain gullies, it is still ina good state 
of preservation. It is totally unlike any pattern 
of the horseshoe made during this century and 








as it was found on what is supposed to be Cortez’s 
route into California in 1535 there can be little 
doubt as to its genuineness as a valuable relic of 
the early history of our country. One peculiar- 
ity about this shoe is that it was made to fit the 
hoof in its natural shape, and the hoof was never 
pared. The nail holes would admit the heads of 
two ordinary shoe nails of to-day and in both 
pattern and workmanship the shoe gives every 
evidence of old Spanish cavalier days. The relic 
is now on exhibition at this office and will be sent 
soon with Whitman County’s exhibit to the 
World’s Fair.—Tekoa ( Wash.) Globe 


* 
— 


The Great Columbia River Jetty. 

The great jetty at the mouth of the Columbia 
River is very near completion. Its effect has sur- 
The Columbia bar is no 
longer a specter for ship captains, no more a 
supposed danger for incoming craft. In fact, for 
many years past the only risk has been in the 


passed expectations 


EXCITEMENT IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, 


The Siocan mining district lies at the foot the mounta the distances 


eyes of envious ports and in the imagination 
of editors of papers in places jealous of Portland’s 
growth. In all shipping centers, in Liverpool, 
Havre and Hamburg, as well as in New York, 
the Columbia’s entrance is now rated as first class, 
and the ships of the deepest draft are booked for 
this port. San Francisco Harbor has not as many 
feet in the clear onits bar as the Columbia, while 
those of Boston, New York, New Orleans and 
Galveston are no less dangerous. There is no 
harbor entrance that at times is not dangerous 
unless it is exceptionally wide, and is not the 
place where some inland stream finds its opening 
into the sea, and therefore makes a formation of 
sand. As entrances average in condition and 
safety that of the Columbia is well up in the list. 
Here isa place where Government money has 
been well spent. The appropriations there have 
tangible evidence of their value and practical 
benefits. The jetty is a work of engineering 
which has accomplished all for which it was 
planned, and of which the United States can well 
feel proud.—Portland Telegram. 
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OF INTEREST TO SETTLERS. great archipelago far exceeds the Thousand Is- 


Fruit on the Puget Sound Islands. 





The Island Count 1 of Coup\ ‘ Vast 
says hat fruit raising is a profitable and sur 
thiag in this country can he testified to Dy every 
resident who has an orchard. Even without care 
their « hards have ro ght them good returns, 
and with proper r would have yielded very 
handsome profits ndeed \ t nstance 
Messrs. Eate 4 rrell, of tt place, who 
bought the fruit in Walter Crocket orchard 
las me ¢ s 3 numbers of the good 

ed apple I pear trees netted them #25 

ea ( i x per per t ‘ wt I wou i 
that rate e a pre tof $2,000 pe racre.,contalining 
eighty trees. But let us take one-fifth of that 

nly as being the average profit per tree, 
“al then we have a protit of $400 pe cr 
The Missouri Slope 
e@ atte tlor of | opie wi ire t nt 

g of ng new homes in the Nort! 
west is invited to that portion of North 
Dakota known as the Missonri Slope, a 
belt of country lying alor the eastern side 
of the Missouri River and sloping pack to 
he Coteaux This re gion is not precisely | 
i grain country; it isa little too far west 
for s ent rain-fall to make wheat grow- 
ng a reliable business as an exclusive 
and steady thing, but it by no means 4 
dry country. Grain does fairly well but 
the experienc of settlers shows that 
there is more money instock raising com 
bined with cropping small areas. The | 
land well grassed and water is plentifu | 
p anumber of small creeks and a multi- | 
tude of little lakes and ponds. Farmers 
cut wild hay for winter feed and raise | 
ome n t and fodder corn For sheep, | 
cattle and horses the region has special | 
advantages in its dry winters, its abund 
ur of vcupied range, its fertile soil 

yr fodder crops and its nearness | 
1 rkets. here is still a good deal of 
CGoverr ntland unoccupied and railroad | 
‘an De DOUght at low gvures It will 
not cost a settler much to get hold of a ‘ 
juare mile of land, partly by homestead 


pancy and partly by purchase from 
the railroad Bismarck, the capital of 


he State, is the central town of this re 


or The winter mate is somewhat 
er than on the same line of latitude 

f +} he fuse of the country is 
gnite coal, which is delivered in Bis 

mark for about $3.50 per ton. Settlers liv 
r the Missouri cut wood a ong the 

n Ol nclaimed Government lands 


Summer Homes on Puget Sound 
Some time a great deal of money will be 
made by the sale of islands that line the 
shores of Puget Sound and extend northward 
along the coastof Alaska. There are thousands 
of them, varying in dimension from mere points 
of rock, uncovered at low tide, to wooded areas 


irger than Staten Island and much more pic- 


turesque; for everywhere in view is green and 
placid water, enlivened by the painted canoes of 
the Indians—vessels hewn from monster logs 

and thereis a background of mavnificent moun- 


iins, snow topped and Alpine in outline. There 
are no such places for summer residence in the 
world, and although further north than New 
York the mate is softer and more equable 
than on thiscoast. They could, indeed, be oc- 
cupied the year around by men doing business in 
Seattle, Tacoma, Vancouver, and New West- 
minister, provided they had private steamers to 


ake them to town n the matter of beauty this 


ands of the St. Lawrence that sprang into popu- 
larity twenty-five years ago.— N. Y. Sun. 


Free Lands in Montana. 

At the opening of the Crow Keservation last 
fall a great many people rushed in and secured 
the most desirable pieces of land by squatting 
upon the same. The largest part of the squatters 
did not intend to remain there but would sell to 
the highest bidder and leave. As so many of 
them were without money they are getting tired 
and good homesteads can be secured by actual 
settlers at a very little expense. These lands are 
some of the choicest in Montana and easily ir 
rigated. To parties who wish to get a home, and 


have some money to make improvements with, 











I ED CHEEK PIPPINS Fl VM THE YAKIMA VALLEY 
we can say that they will never find a better 
chance. Farm produce, dairying, stock, and 
everything resulting from farming finds a ready 
market right at home and brings prices that 
would satisfy anyone. To the Eastern farmer 
who has to toil like a slave in order to eke outa 
miserable existence and take his chances of get- 
ting caught in the dizzy whirl of cyclones, get- 
ting his crops destroyed by drouth, floods, or in- 
sects, we wish to say: Come out here where you 
find a land of fertile valleys; where you can 
moisten the earth from your irrigating ditches as 
required, and where cyclones were never known. 
The Indian has disappeared and the land is 
yours for the asking. Will you takeit? Remem- 
ber that the population of these United States is 
increasing over a million people a year. Uncle 
Sam will not have lands to give you much longer 





and you cannot find a more pleasant and profit 
able country to live in than right here in 


Red Lodge Picket 


Montana 


Farming in Eastern Montana 


One of the best illustrations of the agricultural 
resources of the State is furnished by that sec 
tion of the Yellowstone Valley tributary to Miles 
Cit 


fe 


y. The elevation in that vicinity is only 2,550 
t, and about five years ago the first attempts 


it farming on the Eastern plan were made. There 


was a scarcity of water, but iis was atoned for 


to a slight extent by the sinking of artesian 
wells. All, or nearly all, these wells resulted in 


a good flow.sufficient to demonstrate that all the 
soil needed was water to produce abundant crops. 
But there were thousands upon thousands of 
acres of land,and it was soon discovered 

that to utilize it irrigation canals were 
necessary. The first ditch taken out was 

that of the Miles City Irrigating Com 

pany, owned and controlled to a large ex- 

tent by settlers owning and occupying 

land along it. It is located on the south 


t 


side of the city, and the water for it is 


taken out of Tongue River. It followsa 
circuitous course, its total length being 


thirty miles. The ditch is eight feet wide 


on the bottom, carries 25,000 inches of 


water, and all the land under it, sume 25,- 


000 acres,is in a high state of cultivation, 


the crops raised being such as are grown 
in the middle Western States. Corn, as 
fine as is seen in any country, yielding 
forty to forty-five bushels to the acre, is 
raised yearafter year without any failure 
of crops, while wheat, melons, tomatoes 
and other vegetables are produced to per- 
fection. The success of farming opera- 
tions under the Tongue River ditch was 
a sufficient incentive to enterprising men 
in Miles City to form another company, 
known as the Buffalo Rapids Irrigation 
and Ditch Company, to construct a ditch 
on the north side of the Yellowstone 
River, opposite the city. It is ten miles 
long, six feet wide on the bottom, and is 
taken out of the Yellowstone at low water 


mark. The coming year it will be ex- 





tended guite a distance, circling the foot 
hills and reclaiming a great many thous- 

and acres of land. The land under th: 

ditch is all taken, but the greater part of 
| it is yet unoccupied. Some idea of the 
way in which the value of farming land 
under the ditch hasincreased may be had 
when it is said that where five years ago 
it could not be sold for $5 an acre, to-day 
it cannot be purchased for $25 an acre. 
Helena Independent 


— The Big Bend Country, Washington. 


WASH Theare upward of 6,000,000 acres in the 


Big Bend Country. The name comes 
from the fact that the country lies in the big 
bend of the Columbia River and is almost sur- 
rounded on three sides by that stream. This 
area of 9,300 square miles lies in Douglas, Lin- 
ecoln, Adams and Franklin counties. It covers 
more ground than either Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire or New Jersey, and is larger than 
Delaware, Rhode Island and Connecticut com- 
bined. 

The Big Bend—or the northern part of it—is 
about 2,200 feet above the sea, and rises in a 
great plateau 1,500 feet above the Columbia 
River. There are no streams crossing the coun- 
try, but water is easily obtained by digging or 
boring wells. 

‘The soil is decomposed volcanic rock, and as 
this is a fertilizer itself, the result is that wheat 
stools, and only about half a bushel can be planted 
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to the acre. Each stock of wheat has from fif- 
teen to fifty straws, each with a well filled head. 
If permitted to go to seed, all cereals give a 
volunteer crop the next year. Many of the farm- 
ers, to avoid work, have had three crops from 
one plowing, but this practice is not encouraged, 
as it is not productive of the best results. 

Fall and spring wheat,properly put in, produce 
never less than 20 to 25 bushels to the acre; oats 
and barley from 40 to 45. In the western parts 
early field corn is grown successfully. Potatoes 
yield from 150 to over 200 bushels to the acre. 
Vegetables, including onions, cauliflower, and 
tomatoes, grow to perfection; and as weeding is 
unnecessary, the rancher finds much satisfaction 
in his work. Small fruit and apples, pears, 
cherries, as well as forest trees, grow rapidly. 
The fruitis of excellent taste and flavor. 

It is believed that artesian wells can be sunk 
in the arid section of the Big Bend, when the 
dry bunch-grass field of to-day will turn into 
beautiful gardens. 

There are said to be half a million acres of 
first class Government land in Douglas County 
open to settlement, which needs no irrigation, 








quent swamps and other obstacles to easy travel 
that exist more particularly in new districts, the 
roads on the prairie of Manitoba must cause sur- 
prise and admiration on account of their vast 
length and perfect smoothness. Except during a 
very wet time, there is no difficulty in moving 
heavy loads for hundreds of miles over pathways 
where nomoney or time has ever been spent on 
improvement. On these prairie roads, smoothed 
only by the wheels of wagons, many travellers 
will drive their horses eighty miles ina single 
day, without considering that an injustice has 


and general freedom from all obstacles on prairie 
roads lead men to use means of conveyance and 


houses upon wheels have ceased to be a novelty. 
Settlers moving from one point to another, bridge 
builders, railroad contractors, land 
and others, like the snails, often take their 
houses with them,sometimes in the form of tents 
upon wheels, and sometimes the cabins are made 
of thin boards, well jointed; the apartments 


surveyors 





been practiced on the horse, although the horse | 
may think differently. The absence of steep hills | 


locomotion such as would be impracticable in al- | 
most any other than a prairie country, and even | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


van, and a cow giving milk often goes in com 
pany to supply the luxury of cream for the coffee. 
As there are trails everywhere, from the Great 
Dakes to the Rocky Mountains, and from the 
Missouri River to the polar sea, it is an easy 
matter to travel in the Northwe-t during sum- 
mer, and in autumn excursions on the prairie are 
There are 
deer and partridges in the groves, with some- 


delightful, for then game abounds. 


times a bear: there are wolves and foxes on the 
plain; ducks and geese on the ponds; fish in the 
rivers, and grouse everywhere, with generally 
the most delightful weather ever experienced in 
any country 


Cheerful Smiles 
Nothwithstanding there are not as many people 
here from different parts of the county as usually 
appear at this season, there is quite a good turn 
out, says the White Sulphur Springs, Montana, 
Husbandman. The Musselshell and 
valleys are well represented and so also is Nei- 


Missouri 


hart and Castle, as is this valley and Sixteen 
Mile Creek 
are wearing cheerful smiles on their faces and 


The people from all these sections 
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and a quarter of a million acres of railroad and 
Government lands in Lincoln County. 

During 1892 there were more acres plowed for 
the first time than had been cultivated prior to 
that. All this new land will be under cultiva- 
tion this year. 

The towns of the Big Bend are Sprague, 
Davenport, Wilbur, Reardon, Mondovi, Almira, 
Coulee City, Waterville; while Bridgeport, a 
new town at the mouth of Foster Creek, and 
Chelan Falls, opposite the Big Bend Country on 
the Columbia River, are tributary. Ritzville is 
the county seat of Adams County, Sprague the 
county seat of Lincoln County, and Waterville 
the county seat of Douglas County. The Govern- 
ment land office for Douglas County is located at 
Waterville; for Lincoln County it is Spokane. 


Roads on the Prairie. 

The following from the Pilot Mound, Manitoba, 
Sentinel applies with equal force to the Dakotas, 
to Northern Minnesota and to Manitoba: 

To a native of the Eastern Provinces of the Do- 
minion, accustomed to a country possessed of a 
rough surface with many rocks, abrupt hills, fre- 


VENTEEN TO THE QUART 


usually consist of a bedroom, and a xitchen fur- 
nished with a small stove. Those who go round 
amongst farmers with thrashing machines are 
frequently provided with these movable houses, 
which in that case are used only as sleeping 
apartments, and contain an ample supply of bed- 
ding; thus relieving farmers who may not find 
it convenient to accommodote a dozen or more 
men with beds on short notice. The fine roads of 
the prairie also permit the use of traction en- 
gines, that not only travel from one farm to 
another to drive the thrashing machinery, but 
besides doing this haul after them the separators 
and the car-like houses for the accommodations 
of the men. 

When farmers, travellers, land hunters or ex- 
plorers find it necessary to move to great dis- 
tances, the prairie roads form pleasant path- 
ways on which to journey, for besides being 
smooth and dry there is in summer abundance of 
the finest pasturage for horses and cattle on 
either side overa boundless extent of country, so 
that while the traveller has his house upon 
wheels in which to rest and sleep, a spare horse 





or two can be permitted to follow the little cara- 


OMPARED IN SIZ} WiTht A stl 











are buoyant with hope for the better days in the 
near future. In fact, things are looking well in 
their respective homes even now. The mines of 
Neihart never before looked so promising as 
now and never employed so many men. In fact 
the ore shipments tax the railroad to the utmost 
with its present facilities. There are also 
some heavy transactions in mining properties in 
progress. 

(on the Musselshell the outlook is also quite 
as good. Stock of all kinds have wintered well 
and without loss, grass has started, lambs and 
calves are dropping and no losses are chron 
icled, and stock being held firm everything 
The same cheerful feeling also ex- 
Farming is pro- 


looks well. 
ists in the Missouri Valley. 
gressing and the big canal will be pushed to 
completion and general prosperity will reign in 
that quarter. At Castle the feeling is improving, 
while on the Smith River watershed and Six- 
teen Mile, the season is backward, spring work 
is well advanced and the people are happy. Thus 
summing things up generally it is natural that 
our visitors should wear sunny faces and greet 
their friends with glad, happy hearts. 
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The Russians are Coming 

Lisana ng 8s nt as t is ratify iy to 

1 oo ) in l¢ the big a ttle 
Ss} tt i tussians enroute fo Ka 
mobile t cars t M WuUkeE depot 

nearly y morr Strong, healthy, goo 

oo reg el women ind childre ny, of al ayes 

ind sizes arrying bundles of all descriptions 
crowdil i swarming in and about the irs 
Ke a arm of bees intoa hive Some were 
SMOKII pipes, son cigarette ta vere 
gest ALir ind ta ny ir fort differe ala 
lects, as it seemed to the.‘ reporter. On they 
go to populats lakoOta 8s Droad and tlle cres 
an ike good an subDstantial yeomanry lit 
the coming yea 1 S. D.) N 
Old Ti: 

7) of this tow: ost ar ¢ is 
Sut that id a cor not that he was en 
dows vith y of tl ialities that have made 
Nar inks 80 notorious, bD from the fact 

' thas he was without doubt the oldest animal in 
the State, and from other instances in connection 
with s history uncommon to the long-eared 
tribe. Old Tim, as he was commonly called, first 
cross he d Rive where Fargo is now 

ut n 1870 and at that time and for years 
previous was engaged in the construction of the 

Northern l’acifie Railroad. Tim’s part of the 
ndertaking was the hauling of scrapers and it 

is reported that for many a long day he was 


nator Haggart and Aleck McKenzie 


: 


who at that time were also engaged in the con- 
~ tion of the road, both of whom have since 
rise Oo important political positions. The ani- 
ma 3 puted to be over forty years old 
ind death resulted from old age. Tim was buried 
on Monday w as much ceremony as a human 
! nal 1 wooden slab has since been erected 
over the grave bearing the name TIM, under- 
neat ‘ h was carved the latin inscription, 
R escat in pace Ca N. D.) Reporter. 
A Chinese Ghost 

wing story is related to the North- 

po Was \ as being thoroughly truthful, 
and is vn ta from Colville to Nelson: Just 
twenty years ago a Chinaman was murdered for 
his gold (some $1,200) that he had buried inthe 
woods Several years after his friends came to 
“colle is bones, so that they could be sent to 


China, as is usual with that class of people, but 


only the skull could befound. All this happened 
on the east bank of the Columbia River a short 
distance above the town of Preslar and about 
eight miles above Northport, where there are 
extensive China placers, ong ago worked out. 


Since the graders of the Spokane & Northern 


Railroad commenced grading the old placer fleld 


the headless Chinaman has been seen by reliable 
men and by several parties. The first to meet 
him were two Swedes who camped near the 
ih haunted spot by the old tumbled-down China 
i cabin Their blank was jerked off of them 
id during the night, when they saw the hideous ob- 
ject. They ran, yelling, from the spot. One of 


p the mountain side and has not been 


The other, shoe 


them ran 


seen since. ess and hatless, with 


into Tom Bush’s cabin 


a white, scared face, came 
and nothing would induce him to return to the 
spot from whence he came. Since then, tools, 











carts and wheelbarrows are disturbed or thrown 
into the river. Groans and stuttering Chinese 
| talk have been heard there by reliable witnesses. 
| It isan even bet that the Chinaman will break 
ip the camp. 

Beglinger’s Progress. 

The office of the county treasurer of Douglas 
County, Wis., isone much frequented by lumber- 
men hereabouts, for there is a great deal of pine 
in that country owned by Duluth firms. F. A. 
Brewer was torn all up the back a few days ago, 
when on going to the oftice he found behind the 
treasurer’s desk a little Swiss he remembered in 
years gone by as “Dirty Fred,” a boy employed 
eight or ten years ago in one of the camps of his 
firm. Along that time Fred Beglinger 
worked three years steadily in camp for $16 a 
month, and as he never bought anything he had 
three or four hundred dollars when he came out. 
The fact that he never visited the camp store, 
but made up his clothes from what other men 
threw away, a boot here and a shoe pac there, 
and a pair of trousers in the stable and a mack- 
shirt in the cook shanty, gave him the 
very appropriate soubriquet of “Dirty Fred.” 
When he had his money in a wad he found a 5- 
acre tract in Oneota, now between Duluth and 
West Duluth, on which he could make first pay- 
To meet the second payment he skrimped 
and gouged himself another year. With the 
proceeds of this fiveacres and lucky investments 
resulting therefrom, he has since cleaned up at 
He has been an alderman in Su- 
perior for three terms, is popular and well known 
and at the last county election was made treas- 
urer, being the first Republican, if I mistake not, 
who ever held the place. He is universally re- 
garded as an honest, straightforward man, not 
fact with politicians.— Mississippi 
Valley Lumberman, 


about 


inaw 


ment 


least $75,000. 


always the 


A Tribute to a Brave Miner. 

Evan Pugh! Write his name in lettersof gold 
and place it where all men can see it. He died a 
heroic death. He laid down his life in the effort 
to save the life of a friend. From the common 
walks of life came Evan Pugh. He toiled under- 
ground week in, week out, swung the heavy 
sledges or wielded the pick to bring to light the 
treasures of theearth. In his hours of labor he 
had for a companion a friend, kd. Pascoe. Last 
Friday death came silently and swiftly to both. 
A fire broke in the mine in which both 
worked. Pugh could have escaped. John Kramer 
was ascending in the cage and called to Pugh, 
whom he saw, to come with him. Pughsaid he 
must find his partner and left in search of him. 
Kramer held the cage until he could no longer 
endure the fierce heat of the flames and the 
stifling smoke and made his escape badly burned. 
Pugh was never seen alive again. Brave and un- 
selfish, hesupposed there was a chance to save 
the life of afriend. He took that chance. Call 
it recklessness, foolishness, madness; it was not; 
it was heroism, the actof a noble soul. He be- 
lieved, and rightly,that Pascoe would have made 
the same effort for him. The men knew each 
other. They were grappled together as with 
hooks of steel. Men call men who share dangers 
together and who find delight in each other’s 
company clannish. Perhaps they are, but if we 
can learn from such clannishness nobility of soul 
and character, we should reverence where we 
condemn or may be worse—pay no attention to 
their existence. True hearts are scarce in this 
world. The thin veneering of society, easily seen 
through, reveals them not, else barriers are 
raised against those who would seek them out, 
believing they exist. If they can be found deep 
hidden by grime and dust the men who discover 
them find jewels wealth cannot purchase nor 


out 


poverty dim. Such a gem found Ed. Pascoe when 
he linked his fortunes with Evan Pugh. There 








are many miners in Butte. They have a hall in 
which their meetings are held. In that hall in 
letters of gold, placed in some conspicuous place, 
should be written the name of Evan Pugh. 
Nothing more. His name will never die while 
men have tongues to speak and hearts to feel. 
His name is its own epitaph.— Missoula (Mont. 
Missoulian. 


Wild Geese at Helena, 

Those who were on the streets of Helena at an 
early hour Friday morning witnessed a sight and 
heard a serenade that it is given to them to hear 
but rarely. The Independent says: It was the time 
for the spring migration of wild geese to the 
northward, which occurs annually between the 
20th day of March and the last day of April. 
Had it not been for the lights of the city mak- 
ing a bright circle many hundreds of feet in the 
air, it is not likely that the migration of the 
wild geese would have been a noticeable event. 
Perhaps, the passage over Helena taking place 
at night, it might not even have been known. 
But it was known, and from midnight until the 
first break of day the skies overhead seemed to 
be filled with the peculiarly distinct ‘thonk” of 
the wild geese. The lights of the city had evi- 
dently caught their eyes. They were either 
blinded by the reflection or else curiosity got 
the better of them. Whichever it was the ‘‘col- 
umn Of march” was broken right here, and the 
immense flock was broken into In 
bunches of from 10 to30, sometimes in the shape 
of a wedge, at others in the form of a crescent, 
they circled around and around Helena. Mach in- 
dividual goose seemed to think it incumbent 
upon itself to make all the noise it could, so as 
to attract the attention of the other bands. Now 
and then one or two would get separated from 
the bunch and then their cries and those of their 
former companions were terrific until they got 
together again and all sailed around in search 
of the others. Outlined against the big blue- 
black dome of the sky the sight was an interest- 
ing and pretty one. Now and then the man with 
his head thrown back and his eyes directed up- 
ward would see a silvery line cross the heavens. 
It was traveling like a meteor, and but for the 
noise that came from it might have been taken 
for a fine film of cloud hurried along on a stiff 
breeze at a great height. At times some of the 
bands flew very low, so low that it was possible 
to make out the shapes and count the numbers 
inline. Along toward daybreak the scattered 
bands, after crossing and recrossing each other 
hundreds of times, gradually began to get to- 


bunches. 


gether. Instead of 10 or 20 or 30 there were 
hundreds together. As night wore away the 


bands of hundreds increased to thousands. At 
the first sign of daybreak the thousands found 
the other thousands, and as the lights went out 
there was one wild chorus of ‘‘honks,” which 
sounded like a “‘hallelujah,” and the immense 
flock once more got its bearings and soared away 
toward “the utmost polar point, amid the silent 
desolation of unknown countries, shut out from 
the prying eye of man by everlasting and in- 
separable barriers of ice.” 


Hunting Moose in Northern Minnesota. 


The moose hunt and chase is the subject of 
many wild and woolly stories, but none of them, 
however glossed over with the hues of fiction, 
can much exceed in interest a story the Minne- 
apolis Tribune bas heard of the experiences last 
fall of two well-known Minnesota men in the 
woods of the far north of this State. 

The sportsmen were Dr. Wheaton, of St. Paul, 
and Dr. J. L. Camp, of Brainerd. In the party 
also was the well-known Northerner, W. E. 
Seelye, of Brainerd,who is as well posted regard- 
ing the Northern wilderness as any man in the 
State. Mr. Seelye was at the bottom of a scheme 
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which was to take the party into just such an ex- 
perience as they had, although it occurred in an 
unexpected time and place. Mr. Seelye was after 
moose, and aimed to steer his party upon one of 
those encounters that we occasionally read about. 

The party organized at St. Paul to make the 
exploration of the great upper lakes of the State, 
Leech and Winnebagoshish, and to go from them 
through to the boundary line, at the Rainy 
River, and thence across the Lake of the Woods, 
coming out by the Canadian Pacific, via Winni- 
peg, all of which they succeeded in doing, with- 
out the loss of ‘ta man or a dollar.” 

Equipped with two weeks’ provisions they set 
out and put theircanoes into water on the south- 
east arm of Leech. This lake is aseaof thirty 
miles in length, from arm to arm. The party 
was paddled by stalwart Indians from the Leech 
Lake Leech Lake was compassed in 
two days canoeing, and from the northshore the 
party portaged over into Winnebagoshish. To 
‘portage,’ it is well known, is to have your In- 
dians and helpers carry the boats and ‘‘dunnage” 
over the land into the next water. On Winne- 
bagoshish the hunters went east to the inlet of 
the stream known from Indian history as Cut 
Foot Sioux. This is named from the great final 
struggle on this ground, as recorded by Indian 
tradition, between the Sioux and the Chippewas, 
wherein a celebrated Sioux chieftain received a 
The stream is one of great 
loveliness, and has its rise at the divide, a few 
miles northeast between the waters of the Missis- 
sippi and of the Rainy River. The party paddled 


Reserve. 


wound in his foot. 


up this stream as far as they could go in canoes, 
and then portaged over into the river which, 
flowing north, would bear them to the waters of 
the international boundary. This was the Big 
Fork, which is one of the most heautiful, as well 
as one of the largest streams in the northern 
half of the State. Here all of the Indians but 
one were dismissed, as the party expected little 
to do but to let themselves float down the Big 
Fork to the Rainy. They had, except Mr. Seelye, 
now viven up the expectation of finding moose, 
which was one of the needs of the Indians in the 
party. Mr. Seelye, unknown to the two medical 
gentlemen of the party,had kept the best Indian 
hunter, for he was well aware that they were 
only just coming into the best moose grounds of 
the country. 

The party, from this on, had all of the moose 
they wanted, except the mere fun of shooting 
them. The ugly creatures followed them at a 
distance by day and snorted at them as they 
fought off the mosquitoes around theircamp fires 
at night. The hunters had suddenly, apparently, 
become less desirous of meeting with the animals 
than in the country where there were not any. 
All of this time Mr. Seelye, an experienced 
hunter, was watching his opportunity for run- 
ning the party into a drove of animals, if possi- 
ble, to give them what they were after—a real 
moose hunt. He was often ahead of the party in 
his canoe looking for such a chance, and at last, 
after one day’s canoeing, toward night, he found 
what he had solong looked for—what he called a 
moose pasture. He accordingly brought the 
night’s camping place to the edge of one of the 
great swamps which abound in the region. * The 
Indian hunter remaining with the party was not, 
however, onto the scheme of the chief, and as 
soon as the party had settled in camp he told Dr. 
Camp that it was a great moose place. The doc- 
tor, unknown to Seelye, determined to go out 
with the Indian. Slipping away from the rest of 
the party, and taking the cook with them, mak- 
ing three in the canoe, they started off down 
the stream. Scarcely had they left the camp fire 
than the moose came out from the swamp edge 
and began to follow along the bank of the river. 
They snorted and bellowed, and made a very far 
from comfortable noise as they plunged along 











the bank,keeping pace with the canoe, but so keep- 
ing under cover of the overhanging bank as to 
offer no shots. Dr. Camp was only armed with a 
shotgun, though loaded with buckshot, and as it 
happened, the only other gun along was a 38, the 
cook’s gun. Finally, ata bend of the stream, the 
canoe rounded up, as the noise of the snorting 
and cracking of the brush indicated, right to- 
ward one of the animals. Calling on the Indian 
paddler to swing into shore, Dr Camp, thrusting 
his gun, as it seemed to him, right in the face of 
the fellow, whose enormous outlines he could 
just make outin the gloom, fired both barrels. 
At that moment the canoe struck the shore, and 





way that rendered approach The 
cook, by this time having landed, put an end to 
the kicking by a ball from his 38 


dangerous. 


The doctor found that he had, in the shot when 


the animal swung broadside to him in the close 


4 


range, blown 16 buckshot through its shoulder. 
Otherwise the animal 


have been upon him in short order. 


fierce would doubtless 

At the camp, Dr. Wheaton and companion had 
missed the others and out in the 
They made calls, but were too far away to be 
heard until the 
They then took a canoe and made all haste, and 
in time of the 


set darkness. 


fusillade of Dr. Camp began. 


arrived to bring in some 


help 














.A BULL 


the doctor, having thrown two more shells 
into his gun, saw that the animal was lungeing 
forward toward him, while at one side, snorts 
and “blowing” told him that his adversary was 
reinforced by plenty of others. He ‘‘whaled”’ 
away at the one nearest and could just make out 
that the moose was trying to clamber up the 
bank of the river. He threw in the last shells he 
had and fired them into the carcass. The animal 
floundered up the bank, scarcely a gun’s length 
away, and evidently intending to flee. Dropping 
his empty gun the doctor drew his hunting 
knife, and followed up the bank. The animal 
was attempting to walk or run with his hind 
parts. His immense horns slashed around ina 











MOOSE, 


moose meat for an evening's lunch. The carcass 
dressed what they estimated to be 1,500 pounds. 

The party completed their trip without further 
exciting incident. It is well 
that the male moose, at certain periods, is one 
He will do battle to 
in 


known to hunters 


of the fiercest of animals. 
the death with man or beast. 
which the party had the experience is probably 
the most plentiful of moose, bear, deer and cari- 
bou of any place on the continent. With a range 
of hundreds of miles, and with swamps and for- 
ests as yet trackless for thousands of square 
miles, that part of Northern Minnesota lying 
north of the Mississippi headwaters is a veri- 
table hunter’s paradise. 


The region 








~< 
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(Home gut 


The Sapphires of Montana 


Julian Ralph, writing in Harper's Weekly about 


Montana sapphires, says: ‘‘And what do [ think 


of them? They are very beautiful when they are 


cut. They sparkle and almost flame, as the origi- 
nal and fashionable Asiatic sapphires do not be 

gin to do. In fact the Asiatic sapphires when 
put beside them appear like highly polished col- 
ored glass beside a flaming jewel. | am assured 
that this firey quality of the Montana stone will 
endure forever,because of their very great hard- 
ness. The diamond being classed as 10 in hard 
ness, is only one-tenth harder than these Mon 


tana stones 


Things to Remember About Sleeping, 


Sunlight is good for everything but feathers 

The best number of persons to each bed is 
one 

Away with heavy hangings, either above or 
below the hed 

Beware ofad isty, Musty carpet, better sweet- 
ness and a bare !|loor. 

Do not fail 
tion during the night 


to provide some means for ventila- 
Keep the head cool while sleeping, but not by 
a draft of cold air falling upon it. 

If a folding bed st be used, contriv 
way to Keep it aired and wholesom«: 

Let the pillow be high enough to bring th: 
headin a natural position—no more or less 
Thoroughly air the sleeping room every day; 
air the beds and bedding as often as possible. 
inwholesome corner 


A dark, out-of-the-way, 


t 
is no more fitted for a sleeping room than fora 
parior 

A feather bed which has done service for a 
generation or two is hardly a desirable thing 


upon which to sleep.—Good Housekeeping. 


A Woman Discovers a Mine 


Speaking of the bravery and durance of 
women in the mining camps, a mining man re- 
lated to a group of interested listeners at the 


Hotel Spokane a few evenings since the story of 

the discovery of the famous Solo mine, in the 

Slocan Country 
**Mrs. E. M 


last summer in man’s attire,’ he said, ‘‘and it 


Pound of opoKane prospected all 


was she who discovered that rich claim. It was 
ifterward bonded to the Messrs. Gilliam and 
Piggott. Mrs. Pound expects to go into the hills 
again this summer. 

“Mrs. George Jackson, whose husband is one 
of the principal owners in the Jackson group in 
that district, remained all winter in the hills, 
and the nearest woman to their cabin was dis 
tant twenty-one miles. The interior of their 
cabin at the Northern Belle was as neat and tidy 
as any Spokane home, with flowers growing at 
the window, which was hung with lace curtains, 
and the floor was covered with a rag carpet. She 
was taken sick and was drawn out on a handsled 
by her husband and another man on snowshoes, 
over ten feet of snow, and came to Spokane to 
recuperate until the 


Te vu 


winter breaks up. ”"—Spokane 


A California Pampas Ranch. 
One of the most striking instances of whata 
woman can do in the era of woman’s emancipa- 
tion is the energetic and brainy action of Mrs. 
H. W. R 


town of Whittier, California. Mrs. Strong has a 


Strong, a pampas grower near the 








ranch of 320 acres on the southern slope of the 
Puente hills. At that time a treesless mesa, it is 
now a lovely semi-tropical estate, covered with 
orange, walnut, fig. olive and other fruit trees, 
its cottage embowered in foliage, and surrounded 
by choice flowers. Four years ago Mrs. Strong 
decided to plant pampas grass between her rows 
of young walnut trees, and procured choice stock 
from Mr. Stewart, of Los Angeles. In 180, she 
marketed 134,000 plumes in Philadelphia, at 
from thirty dollars to sixty-five dollars a thous- 
and. Last year her crop amounted to nearly 
ding Brown in May 


300,000 plumes. Nara Spau 


Calit nian 


A Cat That Loves Chickens. 

Some time ago Henry Green built a brooder 
for his father, Charles Green, of Orting, which 
is very successful. Mr. Green now has sixty- 
eight little 
watch the big brood of little fellows toddling up 


chicks in it, and it is amusing to 


and down the board leading from their ‘“Shome” 
to the ground: but the most amusing feature is 
the mutual love which seems to exist between 
the chicks and a motherly old cat belonging to 
Mr. Green. Whenever the cat makes its ap- 
pearance the chicks flock around her as though 
about the 
aking a nap she 


she was their mother, following her 
yard, and when pussy feels like t 
goes into the brooder, curls down and goes to 
sleep, with the chicks clambering over her and 
nestling close around in a manner that is both 
amusing and pathetic. There seems to be al- 
most an understanding between the cat and her 
numerous brood of chicks and she seems to love 
and ‘‘mother’’ them as though they were her 


own kittens Orting Wash.) Oracle. 


Know Your Business, 

Mr. Vanderbilt pays his cook $10,000 a year, 
my boy, which is a great deal more than we get 
—because he can cook, that is all. Presumably 
because he can cook better than any other man 

America, that is all. If Monsieur Saucegravi 
could cook tolerably well, and shoot a little, and 
speak three languages tolerably well and keep 
books fairly, and sing some, and understand gar- 
dening pretty well, and could preach a fair ser- 
mon, and knew something about horses and 
could telegraph a little, and do light porter’s 
work, and could read proof tolerably well, and 
could do plain house and sign painting,and could 
help on a threshing machine, and knew enough 
law to practice in justice’s court in Kickapoo 
Township, and had once run for the legislature, 
and knew how to weigh hay, he wouldn’t get 
$10,000 a year for it; he gets that just because he 
It wouldn’t make a cent’s 
difference in his salary if he thought the world 
was flat, and that it went about its orbit on 
wheels. There’s nothing like knowing your 
business through and through, my boy, from 
withers to hoof, whether you know anything else 
or not. What’s the good of knowing everything! 


= 


Robt. J. Burdette. 


knows how to cook. 


A Dog Mind Reader, 
The New York Recorder has this to say in re- 
All St. Petersburg 
has gone wild over something new, and that is 


gard toa dog mind reader 


nothing else than a dog which goes off into hyp- 
notic trances. This remarkable animal belongs 
to M. Durov, who was awarded a gold medal by 
the Paris Academy of Sciences for his original 
investigation and discoveries in the science of 
hypnotism as applied to animals and its effects 
upon them. Several tests have been made of the 
animal in the presence of no less a person than 
Dr. Afanasiev of the War Department. One of 
the tests consisted in placing several articles, as 
a pencil, cigar case, handkerchief, cuff button, 
etc., on the floor. Then the dog, having been 


thrown into a hypnotic trance by him, M. Durov 








requested one of the audience, which consisted 
also of several other physicians of renown and 
some newspaper men, to think about something 
and what the dog was to do with it, then to write 
it out on a piece of paper and show it to the rest 
of the audience, excepting, of course, himself. 
This was done, and, the dog having been brought 
in, what was the astonishment of the whole as- 
semblage to see the animal go up to the cigar 
case, pick it up and bring it to the one who had 
been indicated in the wish. Another test con- 
sisted in laying several cubes with figures on 
them in acertain order in a closed box. At the 
same time several pieces of paper were put upon 
the floor bearing like numbers on each. The dog 
was then called in and required to place the 
pieces of paper in the same order as the cubes 
were laid in the closed and sealed box. This he 
did, to the astonishment of all assembled. The 
strangeness of the whole procedure is increased 
when it is remembered that M. Durov knows no 
more about what is being done or wished than 
does the dog, and is, therefore, entirely unable 
to in any way prompt him. 


Managing a Husband, 

Since the world began, says Octave Thanet, 
women have influenced men. Yet it is aseasy to 
overrate the influence of the sex as to underrate 
it, as the girl who marries a man to reform him 
generally discovers. It is a vitally important 
question that women have pondered with tears 
and prayers: How shall a wife keep her influence 
over the man who has won her? 

Every bride knows her power; every wife 
comes to know her weakness. A good propor- 
tion of the heartbreak of early married life is 
due to the ferment of this knowledge. The poor 
child whose lover gave up his cigars and his 
club with such angelic meakness, finds that her 
husband can smoke like a chimney, and leaves 
her alone nights in order to spead the evening 
with his men friends. She imagines that he 
cares less for her than he did, which isa mis- 
take, in most cases; seven out of ten men love 
their wives better than their sweethearts. It is 
simply that her presence is not the absorbing 
excitement that it was when love was new. The 
chances are that the wife is becoming a dozen 
times more necessary to the man than ever his 
sweetheart could have been. He would feel her 
death far more keenly, but he does not need to 
adjure his heart to ‘‘sit still” whenever his fancy 
summons her image. In short, she has become 
the bread of existence in place of the elixir. 
Now, most of us who have sense would prefer to 
be bread rather than elixir; but there is no ques- 
tion that more fuss is made over the elixir. The 
heart of woman turns with a homesick yearning 
to the delicate courtesy, the tenderness, the 
thousand endearments of that enchanted time 
when her husband was her lover. How keep him 
her lover? 

There is only one halfway house where Love, 
on his swift progress from intoxication to in- 
difference, may be arrested and so happily enter- 
tained that he will rest contented until Death 
comes to summon him; that resting place for 
Love is Friendship. 

But how shall a woman make her husband her 
friend? There is one indispensable quality of a 
happy friendship that many women neglect—in- 
terest. Assume that the wife has her husband’s 
respect, assume, further, that she makes him 
comfortable (a matter of vast importance), all 
the same, the poor fellow, when home, may be 
bored to death. The house is delightful, the din- 
ner has aroused all his virtuous instincts by its 
excellence; Madame, his wife, possessor of all 
the virtues, looks very pretty over her embroid- 
ery; but—but—after she has told him about the 
baby’s stretching out its little arms,and Tommy’s 
wonderful cleverness in the kindergarten and 
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the stupidity of Emma, the waitress, and the 
‘perfectly awful way” the new furnace consumes 
coal, there falls a pause like a wet blanket. He 
cannot spend a whole evening over the news- 
papers, even the folios that we so name. Madame 
does not care a rap for politics, she does not un- 
derstand business (and after certain memorable 
efforts to enlighten her he feels that he does not 
want the martyr’s crown enough to continue her 
financial education), she is not fond of games, 
and he is not fond of books; so, after a while, he 
kisses her,and goes off down town ‘‘on business.” 

Were she as wise a woman as she often is good, 
she would look about her to discover among her 
friends what women most successfully hold their 
own against the outside tempters of their hus- 
bands. She would throw her theories into the 
waste basket, and make a fresh set of facts seen 
by her own eyes. [ think she would discover this 


MINERVA 


at least is what one humble observer has dis- 
covered—that unless a woman is interesting toa 
man she cannot permanently hold him. 


Minerva Terrace, Yellowstone Park. 

No picture in black and white can give an ade- 
quate idea of the beauty of the terraces of the 
Mammoth Hot Springs, in the National Yellow- 
stone Park, for the reason that the striking and 
surprising beauty of color is wanting. Imagine 
the walls of these basins to be of the color of 
Parian marble and the boiling water that over- 
flows from them to be tinted with many irrides- 
cent, opaline hues and you will be able to form 
some conception of their loveliness. Then there 
is the impression of the wonderful in the vast- 
ness of these huge buttresses that nature has 


built up by the slow, century-old process of the 
constant deposit of the mineral salts held in 
solution in the hot water distilled in the great 
chemical alembic of the earth. The Mammoth 
Hot Springs are the first of the marvels of the 
Park which the tourist sees and are sure to 
prove of absorbing interest. 





Everyday Etiquette. 


The fundamental principle of all travel, where 
people are liable to meet each other, whether 
singly or by hundreds, is to turn to the right. 
Where lines of travel cross, as at the junction of 
streets, courtesy must largely take the place of 
definite rules. 

A person should always give preference to 
the lame or decrepit, to old people, or those car- 
rying heavy or bulky parcels. Their presence 








upon a busy street may at first thought seem an 


| 
| 





display of jewelry or extravagant dress as will 
elicit criticism. 

Gentlemen should not indulge in loud talk and 
boisterous laughing upon the street; ladies w/l! 
not, under any circumstances. 

The practice of smoking upon the street, uni 
versal as it is, isnone the less vulgar, and should 
not be indulged. It should be borne in mind 
that there are a great many persons—men and 
children, as well as ladies—to whom the fumes 
of burning tobacco are little less than poisonous, 
and itis far from pleasant to have a succession 
of the unsavory odors wafted into their faces 
from the respiratory cavities of all sorts of people. 

[t is offensive for one woman to critically scan 
the dress and ‘tmake-up” of another upon the 
street, or to comment upon her personal appear- 
ance; for those ill-bred young men who stand or 
lounge in public places to scan each member of 





rERRACE, MAMMOTH HOT SPRINGS, NATIONAL YELLOWSTONE PAKK 


annoyance; but—put yourself in their places! 

If it is necessary to walk very rapidly, and 
there is opportunity for a choice, take a side- 
walk where rapidity of movement will interfere 
with the comfort or safety of as few as possible. 

If it is necessary to stop upon a walk, do so in 
a manner not to annoy those who may be coming 
after. No thoughtful or refined person will stop 
to talk with a friend or even a business man in 
such manner as to interfere with the progress of 
others. It is always easy to step out of the 
traveled way, and still more courteous to turn 
and walk with the other party, while the neces- 
sary conference is being held. 

It is in very poor taste for a man—young or 
old—to so dress as to attract attention upon the 
street. Woman should especially avoid such 





the opposite sex who passes, the only adequate 
remedy is the vigorously applied cane of some 
stalwart relative of the insulted party. 

It is not ‘good form” to eat anything upon the 
street, be it fruit, confections or food; but it is 
much less vulgar than to go along with the end 
of atoothpick protruding from the lips. 

Whistling, humming or singing 
street is only allowable in remote country dis- 
tricts, where no other diversion or companion- 
ship is to be found. 

Walking arm in arm or hand in hand during 
daylight is now practiced only by country lovers 
who have come to town to see the sights. Inthe 
evening a lady should usually take a gentleman's 
arm, when walking with him, especially if the 
thoroughfare be crowded.—Good Housckeeping. 


along the 
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REMINISCENCE OF A “BOOM.’ 


The Boss Dakota Liar 
E. G. Paddock is at the head of the class up to 
date. He claims to have seen a horse throw a 
man so high that his—the man’s—clothes were 
out of style when he came down Dickinson 
N. D.) Recorde 


No Prayer Meeting This Week 

The story goes that in a neighboring towna 
minister on winding up his Sunday evening ser- 
mon said: ‘I am compelled to announce, breth- 
ren and sisters, that our regular Wednesday 
evening prayer meeting will not be held this 
week. I shall be on hand, of course, but the 
janitor will be unavoidably absent that evening 
and it takes two to make a prayer meeting. We 
will sing the doxology and be dismissed.” 


Marks of Progress. 

The leading citizen of the village had just re- 
turned from his first trip to the great West and 
every chair near the stove in the grocery was 
occupied. , 

‘*‘Now, candidly,’ asked one of the company, 
‘did you see any signs of civilization among the 
Injuns?”’ 

“Why, yes,” replied the leading citizen, hope- 
fully. ‘‘Mighty nigh all of ‘em drink whisky 
and smoke cigarettes.” 


Only One Mistake 

“Are you the editor of the Blizzard? 

The caller was a stranger with his hat on the 
back of his head and a broad smile on his face. 

“Tam, sir,” answered the man at the desk. 

“Then it was you, I presume—ha! ha!—who 
wrote that notice of my daughter’s wedding—ha! 
ha!—that was in the paper this morning?’ 

“Certainly not.’ 

“Tt was all right,” said the stranger, jerking 
him out of his chair in the excess of his hand- 
“Tt was all right,” he added, 
‘*There wasn’t 


shaking zeal. 
slamming him against the wall. 
anything wrong with it at all,” continued the 
affable caller, grabbing the editor by the collar, 
pushing him backward over the chair, catching 
him by the heels, hauling him around the room, 





upsetting the furniture with him, and finishing 
by jamming him in the waste basket. ‘‘There 
was nothing the matter with it, sir, except that 
my daughter wasn't married at all, sir! Good 
Chicago Tribune. 


morning.” 


An Innocent Sergeant. 

Ata townin one of the Western Provinces of 
Canada some private theatricals were recently 
being ‘‘got up.”’ During one of the acts some 
ladies had to go through drill. Wishing to do it 
correctly and according to regulations they pro- 
cured a sergeant from a troop quartered in the 
neighborhood to teach them. This worthy man, 
on the first occasion of drilling them, com- 
menced: 

‘**Now, ladies, please stand properly to ‘atten- 
tion,’ ‘eels together and in line; toes turned hout 
at a hangle of forty-five degrees, knees straight, 
the arms ‘anging easily from the shoulders, the 
‘and open, thumb to the front and lightly touch- 
ing the seam of the pants , 

This ended the drill for that day. 





Where the Dtfference Was. 


‘‘How much will you give me for this return 
ticket to Omaha?” asked a man in the office of 
an avenue railroad ticket scalper this morning, 
says an exchange. 

“I'll give you $8 for it.” 

‘“‘Why, the regular fare is $29, and this is as 
good as a new ticket,’’ expostulated the Omaha 
man. 

‘Eight dollars or keepit,’”’ replied the scalper, 
sententiously. 

‘*Well,” said the Nebraskan, with mournful 
reluctance, ‘‘you may have it.” 

He pocketed the cash and left the store. 

In an hour he ran breathlessly into the store. 

‘Say,’ he gasped, ‘‘say, when I sold you that 
return ticket a few seconds ago I didn’t expect to 
go back to Omaha fora month. I’ve got a tele- 
gram this minute summoning me home. I'll take 
the ticket back, please. Here’s your $8.”’ 

“The rate of that ticket is $27,” replied the 
scalper placidly, reaching for the yellow paper 
slip. 

‘*W-h-a-t!” shrieked the man from Omaha, 
aghast, staring blankly into the scalper’s mobile 
countenance. ‘‘Great Mississippi Valley of eter- 
nal beauty! How the price of railroad fares has 
riz! Why that’s only $2 less than the regular 
rate for a single fare. Why can’t you give me 
back my ticket for the same price that I sold it 
to you? There it isin your hand. Let me buy 
it back at $1 advance. That’s a good profit for 
keeping it an hour. 

‘Twenty-seven dollars or nothing—see?” said 
the scalper with a cold grin that made the 
Omaha figuratively weep. 





bills scattered around under the sidewalks, an- 
nouncing that a grand mass meeting will take 
place in the base ball ground or skating rink for 
the purpose of organizing a stock company for 
the purpose of building acreamery. Everybody 
gets out—its free. The band plays a stanza about 
the cow jumping over the moon and he delivers 
his two columns and a half of phonograph talk, 
and gets the crowd to thinking that their last 
chance of getting through the pearly gates is to 
take some creamery stock, and he sells them all 
they can carry—and it turns out a good thing for 
the town; although my friend never thinks of 
that. Heis thinking of the $9 a week and ex- 
penses and wonders how old he will be when he 
dies. Sometimes he gets the excitement so ripe 
that a petition is circulated and he is asked by 
the entire community to marry the mayor’s 
daughter anda jewel set with grind stones is 
laid at his door.—Grafton (N. D.) Record. 


Sentiment and Tomatoes. 

One of our merchants received a consignment 
of tomatoes the other day, and on the label of 
one of the cans was found the following inscrip- 
tion: 

LABELERS— 

Martha Shephard, Kate Pipkin, 
Bridget Ready, Lucy Barnes, 
Carrie Miller. 

And we are the prettiest girls in Keokuk, and 
all on the matromonial market. Address, 

Keokuk Canning Factory. 

Girls! Girls! Girls! If you only knew the flood 
of tender emotion which coursed through the 
anatomy of the Times man as he slowly wended 
his way to his bachelor quarters after reading 
this communication—if you could have seen us 
sitting on the edge of our humble cot (which is 
‘made up” once a week regularly, providing we 
don’t forget it) and affectionately hug that label 
while singing ‘‘I’m Dying for Someone to Love 
Me’’—if you could have heard the violent heart 
throbs, like blows of an eighty-ton trip hammer, 
which shook the entire building, and the deep- 
drawn sighs as we thought of our lonely,unloved 
existence in the ‘‘Land of No. 1 Hard,” then, 
girls, you would even now be en route for Daw- 
son, and to the arms of a loving protector. Girls, 
this is a large country and its inhabitants mostly 
bachelors, who, like ourself, are ready to fall 
down and worship at your feet. Come to Dawson, 
girls, and we will meet you witha brass band 
and carriages. Come to Dawson, girls, and dis- 
pel the gloom which pervades our lonely bache- 
lor apartments—mend our clothes—wash our 


shirts, and we will again be light-hearted, blithe 


and gay. We will forever treasure that label, 
girls, and as soon as wecan send down to St. 
Paul and get a little oil-silk sack, we will wear 


, it next to our heart. Henceforth, tomatoes shall 


He sadly sought thecold air to cool his fevered, | 


expansive brow. 

“These fellows make me tired,” 
scalper. ‘‘They think we are in the business for 
fun instead of the stuff. That’s the way to keep 
the wolf from iae door.” 





The Creamery Man. 


I havea friend who travels from town to town 
and sells talk; he doesn’t operate in North 
Dakota; talk is too cheap here. He would have 
to call it axle wheel greese, or scmething good 
to eat to sellit up here, and he couldn’t do that— 
he’s honest, my friend is. He is doing the talk- 
ing to the cow milkers and furrow walkers of 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. He strikes a town as 
hard as he can without disabling himself, and 
serves notice on the citizens that he can turn a 
cow inte a ton of cheese in one summer and leave 
the cow looking for more business when he is 
gone. The burden of his song is creameries, 
cheese, butter, eggs, soft soap and soft snaps. He 
gets the people all excited and has a few hand 


be our favorite fruit, the sight of an empty to- 
mato can will bring tender memories to our 


| mind, and as we lay us down to sleep our 


said the | 





thoughts will ever be of you.—Dawson (N. D.) 
Times. 


An Organ for Sale. 


There is an organ for sale in the southeast cor- 
ner of Al. Mahler’s hardware store. How it 
came there is known only to a few, but several 
parties are suspected. I have been asked to 
speak of this organ in an unconcerned way and 
describe it the best I can after having heard it 
groan for afew moments last Monday morning. 
If any thing that I say helps the sale of the or- 
gan I geta percent. after seventy-five cents is 
taken in which goes to the house to pay for im- 
provements on the organ which was expended in 
kerosene oil; two applications of which have 
been applied, which gives it its rich mahogany 
color and boarding house smell. It is an inde- 
pendent organ, upholstered in hard wood, which 
is protected from the weather by a camel’s hair 
shroud, a little thin in places, but still there. 
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This organ is especially adapted for producing 
‘‘Comrades,”’ ‘‘Shall we Gather at the River,” 
and ‘‘Rock and Rye,” you furnish the rye, the 
organ is rocky enough. It is warranted not to 
make any allusion to “Ta ra ra,” and unless 
crowded into a corner will not mention the 
spring of °82. The key board does not show up 
to advantage; the keys are imitation of ivory,but 
the man who made them got the wrong copy, 
and got a very fair resemblance to slippery elm, 
and some one has chewed several of the keys off, 
the imitation being so good. Three years ago 
the organ had a stroke of paralysis while three 
persons were trying to stopa rain storm with it 
and the keys when in repose strike the attitude 
in which they were left. This gives the key 
board a very irregular appearance but does not 
hurt the rest of the instrument for fire wood pur- 
poses. Unless your fingers are hardened by set- 
ting type or piling wood it would be just as well 
to wear boxing gloves while playing onit. This 
adds to the tone and keeps the splinters opt of 
your fingers. It would be just as well to circulate 
a few hand bills around town on the morning the 
organ is going to be used, as when in active ser- 
vice it sounds like the footsteps of a cyclone try- 
ing to kick the door in, and the instance has 
been known of unadvised people breaking a leg 
going down cellar without the aid of the stairs. 
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The organ has several other good habits which | lightning rod, warningly, to the shingle nail. 


could be brought out on a bright day.—Grafton 
(N. D.) Record. 


The Size of It. 


“Do you take this woman whose hand you’re 
squeezin’ to be your lawful wife in flush times an’ 
skimp?” 

“T reckon that’s about the size of it, squire.” 

‘Do you take this man you’ve j’ined fists with 
to be your pard through thick an’ thin?” 

‘*‘Well, you’re about right for once, old man.” 

“All right, then. 
you’re married about as tight as the law kin j’ine 
you. I guess four bits ‘ill do, Bill, if I don’t have 
to kiss the bride.” — Denver Tribune. 





A Page From A£sop. 

‘““You give me a pane,” said the second story 
window to the glazier, as he sweated in yester- 
day’s summer sun. 

“I presume you think that’s a putty good 
joke,” said the glazier, angrily. 


} 





Kiss in court, an’ I reckon | 


“See my point?” 

‘‘Wire you making so much fuss up there?’ 
queried the ladder of the lightning rod. ‘Can't 
you see I have a lean on the building?” 

“T guess Ill go the rounds,” gasped the 
glazier, as he climbed the ladder, as- 
tonished at having provoked such a squabble. 
And he went inside, broke off a huge piece of 
reservoir water and ate it with a knife and fork. 
— Bismarck Tribun 


down 





Not Thirsty That Way. 


The people of Portland are complaining that 
they get too much water in their milk. They 
might get worse things than water in their milk. 
Water isa wholesome drink when taken straight, 
but people who have been pampered by two much 


| style and culture have become prejudiced against 


| water in milk or whisky. As Daniel Webster, 


| when he drank a large quantity of strong brandy 


| just before beginning his great oration at Bun- 


‘Now don’t be sill-y, children,’ expostulated | 
a drop of water, as it rolled to the edge of the | 


roof and looked over. 


“Oh, you give us a rust,” said a shingle nail to | 


the drop of water; ‘‘you’re too fresh.” 


‘Some one will put a head on you,’ said the 
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ker Hill, and was asked if he did not want a glass 
of water, remarked, ‘‘No, I am not thirsty,” so 
it seems that the Portland people are ‘“‘not 
Engen Or Joi rival, 


Oregon is supposed to be a land of milk and 


thirsty.” 


honey—not of milk and water and whisky. 
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STILLWATER, MINNESOTA. 


The Prosperous Manufacturing Metropolis 
of the St. Croix Valley. 


During the summer of 1700, LeSueur, the great 
French traveler and Indian trader, who explor- 
ed the Mississippi from the mouth of the Ohio 
northward, arriving at the mouth of the St. 
Croix, ascended that stream as far as the falls. 
The grandeur of the scenery, the beauty of the 
lake formed of the lower river, with the great 
wreath of natural riches of the valley and adja- 
cent country, much impressed him. From the 
friendly Indians LeSueur learned of the ship- 
wreck and death, by drowning, of his friend and 
countryman, St. Croix, inthese waters near their 
confluence with the Mississippi, and in remem- 
brance of him and his early explorations gave to 
the stream and lake the name of his lost friend. 
In the summer of 1837 this rich district was ced- 
ed to the United States by treaty with the Ojib- 
ways. Scarcely were the negotiations complet- 
ed before the aggressive white man was seek- 
ing the new land; and accordingly the Palmyra, 
the pioneer steamboat, on the 16th day of July, 
1837, first cleftthe sleeping waters of the lake, 
and its shrill scream of approaching civilization 
startled the denizens of the surrounding forests. 
The Indian loved this country and slept his 
sweetest sleep on the banks of his favorite stream; 
but even the peaceful Objibway could not sleep 
in safety. Onan August morning in 1839, before 
the early ray had touched his wigwam or broken 
his dreams of bounding deer and spirit hunting 
grounds, where the State prison now stands, the 
warlike and savage Dacotah rushed upon him and 
slew him by scores, scattering the remnants of 
his band over the hills and through the forests. 
Such was the tragic end of the noble red man on 
this, his beloved spot. 

In October, 1843, Hon. John McKusick,Stillwa- 
ter’s vldest resident and very much honored citi- 
zen, accompanied by Elam Greeley,Calvin Leach 
and Elias McKean, drove their tent-stakes upon 
the present site of the city, and named the com- 
munity there begun‘‘Stillwater.”’ During the win- 
ter they erected the first sawmill upon this spot. 
Then and there were the seeds of civilization, en- 
terprise and progress planted, which, ina soil 
so frought with the elements for their nourish- 
ment, have shown a phenomenal growth. Inthe 
year 1859 Washington County was organized 
and Stillwater made the county seat. Later the 
State prison was located here. The lines of trade, 
the roads of wealth, naturally led to Stillwater. 
Energy lent to energy, courage stimulated cour- 
age, and growth added to growth. Men came. 
Men of strong arms, strong minds and unyielding 
determination, seized the reins of nature, labor- 
ed with great energy and unity, nature yielded 
up her treasures, and to-day on the old camp 
ground and Indian battle-field stands a beautiful 
city of 15,000 people, which, for its size and lo- 
cation, is without a superior for a home, a place 
for business, or location for manufactures. A 
beautiful and healthful situation, splendid class 
of people, excellent schools and churches, water 
of unsurpassed purity, faultless drainage and 
sewerage, paved streets, gas, electric lights, 
electric street railway, the first constructed in 
in the State, electric power, public library and 
charitable institutions, four lines of railway 
with branches and connections radiating in every 
direction and penetrating every section of this 
country’s immense natural wealth. No other 
city within the borders of the State, excepting 
Duluth, St. Paul and Minneapolis, enjoyssuch ex- 
traordinary railway facilities or offers such 
special advantages to the tradesman and manu- 
facturer. Beside these splendid railway facili- 
ties all the advantages and opportunities for wa- 








ter transportation possible to be enjoyed by any 
city on the upper Mississippi are open to Still- 
water. The St. Croix from Stillwater to its 
mouth in a broad, deep lake. The immense ad- 
vantage of this fortunate condition to the com- 
merce upon its waters, both for steamboats and 
the rafting of logs and lumber, is incalculable. 
As a home for families, the advantages of Still- 
water can hardly be overestimated, in the mat- 
ters of health, educational, social and religious 
privileges and economic living. 

For schools, both public and private, over $350,- 
000 has been expended,and their management and 
and efficiency are of the highest order. Much 





for enjoyment here of the higher class of amuse- 
ments has kept abreast of the general progress. 
Living and future generations will ever hold in 
greatful remembrance the name of one of their 
most benevolent and public spirited citizens— 
the Hon. EF W. Durant, for the erection from 
his private fortune for their great pleasure and 
convenience, and amonument to himself, a model 
of neatness and beauty in the Grand Opera House, 
which is second to none in any city of comparable 
size. 

Next to the schools stand the religious privi 
leges and opportunities. Truly may it be said 
More than twenty 


to be a ‘City of Churches.”’ 
































MAP OF NORTHWESTERN WISCONSIN, SHOWLNG RELATIVE SITUATION OF STILLWATER, MINN. 
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interest is taken by the people in their schools, 
and their excellent character affords just grounds 
for their pardonable pride in them. 

Fortunately, a most excellent class of sturdy 
people, well grounded in the principles that un- 
derlie all good communities, early established 
themselves here, and by the better impulses 
that move men, have continued to attract that 
class to such an extent that it is addmittedly 
one of the most desirable communities in which to 
rear a family of young people. The various chart- 
ered, social and benevolent orders are all repre- 
sented by active and efficient societies. In keeping 
with the special social privileges, the provision 





SPRING VALLEY 


TWIN CITLES OF MINNESOTA 


spires, representing an offering upon the altar 
of sacred conviction of more than $300,000, direct 
the better thought, and as many societies meet 
the peculiar tenets of all classes. The stranger 
here on the Sabbath day—which day receives 
the recognition its sacredness deserves,—can find 
achurch to agree with his beliefs; and those 
seeking homes upon the ‘‘green hills beside the 
still waters” will find a warm religious home 
awaiting him. Along with healthfulness of loca- 
tion comes beauty of situation. Rolling wood- 
lands, meadows and forests, lakes, rivers, springs 
and trout brooks. Immediately surrounding 
the city is excellent agricultural land, and the 
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fruits, grains, vegetables, the products of the 
dairy, flocks and herds are of such quantity and 
excellence that they are both cheap and 
healthful. 

The Minnesota State prison situated here rep- 
resents, in all its departments, an expenditure of 
almost $1,000,000. Its magnitude, together with 
the various lines of manufacture connected there- 
with, renders the whole of very great value to 
the city. 

There are four banking institutions,—the 
First National, Lumbermen’s National, St. Croix 
Valley Savings Bank, and the Stillwater Savings 
Bank. The financial strength and stability of 
these concerns bes already been of very great 
value to many to the great industrial enterprises 
operating here; and itis a matter of muc4 pride 
that the wealth has been created from the ex- 
haustless native resources so abundant in the 
country surrounding this favored city. Many 
of the natural enterprises and industries neces- 
sary to a city of this kind are represented here, 
but some features deserve special mention. (ver 
$6,000,000 is invested in manufacturies alone, 
not to mention the small concerns, of which there 
are many. ‘The wholesaling of merchandi:e 
alone amounts to more than #3 ,000,000 annually. 
Over $1,000,000 has been expended in water- 
works, street railway and electric lights. Lum- 
ber in its various forms is the industry of the 
greatest magnitude. The annual log cut amounts 
to almost 400,000,000 feet. These logs are chief- 
ly cutinto lumber at this place and irom this 
lumber large quantities of sash, doors, blinds and 
finishing are in constant manufacture. 

Four trunk lines of railway,—the Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha; Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paui; Wisconsin Central Lines and 
the St. Paul & Duiuth enter the city. Through 
these and their branch linesevery possible point 
of the compass is traversed and almost every 
natural element entering into the composition of 
useful articles is thus located upon a direct line 
to this city. The tonnage thus entering Still- 
water is very great. In addition to this, fifteen 
steamers, during the season of navigation, ply 
between the city and the commercial cities of the 
Mississippi below. This double means of traffic, 
together with its location in the midst of almost 
every materlal for useful consumption, places 
Stillwater first among the desirable locations 
for manufacturing. Several things enter imper- 
atively into the conditions for a manufacturing 
center: 

First,abundant and suitable raw material at mi- 
nimum first cost. No one place has more of these 
united. Immediately surrounding are forests of 
both hardwood and pine, apparently exhaustless 
in extent, suitable for use in almost all forms of 
wood manufacture—furniture, wagons, carriages, 
sleighs, farming implements of every description, 
forks, plows, harrows, seeders, cultivators, boxes, 
doors, sash, blinds, etc, etc; everything, in fact, 
into which wood enters as a leading part. For 
the manufacture of iron, copper or brass,—within 
twenty miles are some of the richest ore deposits 
containing the best of iron. Within easy reach 
are vast deposits of copper; clays for brick and 
pottery, mineral paints and sand glass; wheat for 
the manufacture of all classes of flour and its var- 
ious biscuit products; oats for various produc- 
tions; rye, cornand barley. No country can ex- 
cel it in the production of potatoes, suitable for 
table uses and the manufacture of starch. Wood 
and iron, the two chief elements that enter into 
all manufactured articles of a useful nature, are 
in quantity and quality here seldom so fortunate- 
ly found. For a pail and tub factory, fibre works 
and a woolen mill, harness and boot and shoe 
factories, special facilities present themselves. 
The manufacture of steamboats and barges is 
destined to be a very large enterprise in the 
near future on account of the special advant- 
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ages Offered for this particular and important 
industry. 

Second, power is the product of combustion, 
whether applied through the agency of steam 
or electricity. Notwithstanding that both by 
rail and water transportation coal can be laid 
down in Stillwater as cheaply as at any other 
point in the Northwest, the refuse matter falling 
from sawmills, arising from the manufacture of 
logs into lumber, will furnish a cheaper power 
than can be secured by any other city in the 
Northwest. Large concerns can use the fuel 
direct while smaller factories and the multitude 
of other concerns re- 





economic system both for the transpor- 
tation companies and the public than 
the one instituted here. Public grati- 
tude is due the promoters of this enter- 
prise. Convenience and ease for tran- 
shipment between river and railway 
could not be better, and as time goes 
on and the people come to know the 
great value of cheap water transporta- 
tion in the movement of such staple 
products as lumber, grain, fuel, iron, 
sugar, salt, coffee, tobacco, all forms 
of agricultural implements and heavy 





quiring power only, 
and in limited quan- 
tity, can be supplied 
with electric power 
by theStillwater 
Electric Light «& 
Power Co. ata nomi- 
nal cost. 

Third, in the mat- 
ter of labor, Still- 
water presents facil- 
ities both for the 
employed and the 
employer equal to 
any other city. 

Few cities enjoy as 
neat and convenient 
railway facilities as 
does beautiful and 
thriving Stillwater. 
In building this 
valuable plant, the 
Stillwater Union 
Depot & Transfer Co. 
has effected a per- 
manent and valuable 
result for the city. This company has expended 
almost $1,000,000 in securing large and centrally 
located freight yards and in the construction of 
magnificent freight and passenger depots. Every 
freight train on every road approaching the city 
deposits its cars in this one yard, and every 
passenger train arriving and departing from the 
city deposits and receives its passengers at this 
one depot, which is located in the most central 
and desirable portion of the city. It would be 
difficult to conceive of amore convenient and 























other articles and 
products usually 
sold and transport- 
edin great bulk and 
not requiring quick 


delivery, these | 
HON. E.W. DURANT, MAYOR OF STILLWATER f 
4) 


traffic 
will again come into general use, and upon their 


avenues 


surface will be borne tremendous tonnage, and 
the value to such cities and communities as ma) 
be so situated as to enjoy these benefits will be 
incalculable. 

STILLWATER WATER COMPANY, 

No city is equipped or its public health reason- 
ably secure until its sanitary condition is hon- 
estly and scientifically provided for. The first 
and most important item in this great necessity 
is the character and supply of water for the pub- 
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machinery, and all | lic use. Cholera, typhoid fever, diptheria, scar- 


let fever,—indeed, almost all deadly diseases 
which at times prevail in cities to such an alarm- 
ing extent and work such great mortality, can 
be traced almost uniformly to disease germs car- 
ried in the water that is in general use by the 
people. These arise in most instances from the 
polution of the water by the people themselves, 
by means of the drainage from vaults and cess- 
pools into their own wellsor by polution of water 
from some other source, It is safe to say that in 
any city, either with or without a system of 
ewerage, the water from all ordinary wells is 
unsafe for private use, no matter how sweet and 
pure it may appear to the taste. In this respect 
nature has again richly provided for the people 
who dwell upon these hills and valleys. Deep 
beneath aledgeof rock hundreds of feet in thick- 
ness, through pure white sand, crystal waters 
flow and spring forth below the bluff. 
This water the Stillwater Water Co. 
have turned into their mains, and 
with their splendidly equipped pump- 
ing works are forcing it into the 
homes of all who may desire todraw 
from their crystal fountain. Few peo- 
ple enjoy such a glorious privilege as 
do the people of this city, and th: 
noticeable absence of doctors’ offices, 
and the roses that continually bloom 
upon the cheeks of the boys and girls 
speak of the good health they drink 
from this God-given source. This 
company, under the very efficient 
management of Mr. H. H. Harrison 
a hydraulic engineer of recognized 
ability, has expended more than $2, 
200,000 in securing this rare boon to 
cities of this size. Main and lateral 
pipes penetrate every portion of this 
city. The last year has witnessed 





great improvements in the extension 
of mains, increase of fire hydrants, 
new pumps and power, and an ad- 
equate stand pipe to guarantee abund- 
ant supply and pressure in time of 
accident or fires. 

LUMBERMEN’S NATIONAL BANK. 

In the list of useful institutions of 
Stillwater must also be classed the 
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above named very able concern. It is one of the 
bold cornerstones that form the solid structure 
of the city. Ita president, Mr. Isaac Staples, 
is not only one of the oldest citizens, but the 
possessor of the largest individual capital. Mr. 
It. S. Davis, the cashier, is second to none in his 
careful ability in thisline, and theboard of direct- 
ors iscomposed of the city’s recognized capitalists 
and businessmen. The bank was organized in 
1871 and from the beginning its management has 
always been characterized by special ability. Mr. 
H. W. Cannonstepped from the cashier’s desk in 
this bank into the office of Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, under President Arthur, and from that 
position to one requiring no less financial ability 

that of president of the Chase National Bank, 
New York City. 

From the day of its organization to the pres- 
ent the .umberman’s Bank’s hold upon the pub- 
lic confidence has steadily grown, and its use- 
fulness in the aid of enterprises, the benefits 
of which would be for the general public good, 
has made it not only a valuable enterprise 





for its promoters, but one of public usefulness. 

The Stillwater Savings Bank is under the 
same general management and has its offices in 
the same building. These savings institutions are 
of much public utility in that they provide a safe 
place of deposit for the small excess of earnings 
for the laboring classes, and atthe same time 
putting them in productive shape; all of which 
adds to the thrift and betterment of the com- 
munity, and fills a need that itis the duty of 
banks to supply. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 

No city can be properly described without re- 
ference to its banks; and, as these are secure and 
solid, or weak and uncertain, so will the institu- 
tions of the city be. Stillwater fortunately has 
not so many banks as have most cities of its size. 
But it has two the character of which any city, 
large or small, might well be proud. The valu- 
able and distinctive feature of Stillwater—a 
wealth of fact not enjoyed to so large an extent 
by any other city within our knowledge—is that 
every enterprise of any magnitude represents al- 
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most wholly Stillwater capital, and capital 
crystallized right here from the crude article de- 
posited by nature in such abundance upon every 
hand. Not only is it home-owned money, but 
home-made money, and the management of it is 
in the same careful, conservative and able hands 
that made it. A notable instance is the subject of 
this sketch—the First National Bank, and a 
glance at the following statement will impress 
the reader: 

At close of business March 4th, 1803. Charles N. Nel- 
son, president; Smith Ellison, vice-president; R. H. 


Bronson, cashier; W. L. Prince, assistant cashier. 
Resources 
Loans and discounts anaes .. $1,084,680.66 
U.S. Bonds ..... errr Ter TeeeriT eT Ce ° 50,000.00 
Banking House Peer TT Teer oaee 10,000.00 
Cash on hand and with banks ......... “ar STORRS 
S1412,245.11 
saiabilities— 
Capital ... SERRA AEA CEOCR ON, eee 
BUPPIGS GME UNE. POM ices occeccccccccccss 124,427.91 
SN cc ccucccdekenuaueebuaeuneodaupebnens $5,000.00 
RINE? oh chart can cdicuscaweccutes scoce ©«©9° SOR. BIS.D 
$1,412.243.11 


Auxiliary to the bank and under the same 
management, but a separate institution, is the 
St. Croix Valley Savings Bank, at which inter- 
est is paid on deposits, whether large or small, 
and the interest compounded semi-annually. Its 
place of business is in the same building with the 
parent concern. 

ST. CROIX LUMBER COMPANY. 

The year 1854, long before the advent of rail- 
ways,found Mr. Wm. Chalmers,a young Canadian, 
landed at the wharf in Stillwater in search of a 
fortune to be found in the great pine forests of 
the upper St. Croix. The lumbering business in 
various capacities furnished him employment 
until 1873, then, in company with a few others of 
Stillwater’s solid men, he organized the above 
named company, and embarked in business for 
himself. This company, with a capital stock of 
$125,000, has its magnificent plant,which consists 
of two finely equipped sawmills,a planing mill, 
door and sash factory, machine shop and com- 
plete general store, located at South Stillwater, 
an adjoining surburb of Stillwater. Of this com- 
pany Mr. Chalmers is president and manager, 
and Mr. G. S. Welshonsh is secretary and treas- 
urer. The daily capacity of the two mills is 125,- 
000 feet; and 30,000,000 feet, besides millions of 
lath and shingles, is the annual cut. This, too, 
is a domestic institution, being owned wholly by 
Stillwater capitalists. These people make no use 
of the river for the movement of their manu- 
factured products, shipping the entire output by 
rail to the Western and Southwestern States. 
The magnitude of the business speaks for itself 
and the management. Some of the largest and 
best pine forests of the entire Northwest stand 
upon the lands of this company, and the public 
may expect for many years to come the same ex- 
cellent article they have heretofore received. 

SCHULENBERG & BOECKELER LUMBER CO. 

The lumbering trade was the pioneer trade of 
this country and continues to lead in magnitude. 
Among the earlier concerns engaged in this 
trade was this old and well established company 
of lumber manufacturers, with business head- 
quarters here and in St. Louis. It began its 
operations in pine lumber in St. Louis in the 
early forties, and was attracted to Stillwater in 
1854 by the great pine forests on the headwaters 
of the St. Croix, and on which it now owns a 
very large stumpage. Itscareer has been one of 
continued increase and prosperity. The annual 
cut of its mills at this point is from 25,000,000 to 
30,000,000 feet. When but a lad, Mr. E. L. Hos- 
pes began in the employ of this company at St. 
Louis. Recognizing his ability, tact and integ- 
rity, the company placed him in charge of its 
business and mills at this place, which confidence 
he still enjoys, besides being a large owner in 
the property and holding the office of vice- 
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president of the company, and manayer of the 
business hers 


The rebuilding of the mills, and placing there 


} 


in the most modern and efticient machinery, has | 


just been completed. For neatness and conven- 
ience they rank with the first in the State. This 
company also operates, under the same manage- 
ment, a larve and complete general store, which 
has been equally successful with the lumbering 
enterprise. This, too, is one of the solid piers 
upon which Stillwater stands. 
THE EMPIRE BREWERY. 

This deservedly popular institu 
tion was established in 1571. Its 
early history was full of disap- 
pointments and trouble, but 
through the untiring energy and 
honest dealings of its founder and 
present owner, Mr. Jos. Wolf, to 
gether with the very superior pro- 
duct placed before the public, it 
has grown to be one of the most 
prosperous concerns in the city, 
and its fine buildings and equiy 
ments an object of great pride 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and the 
Dakotas are the fields for its trade. 
To meet the needs of an enlarg- 
ed business and extended field, 
Mr Wolf early established, in 
connection with this brewery, a 
large wholesale liquor house, 
located at 238 South Main Street, 
in which is constantly kept an as- 
sortment of wines and liquors, 
domestic and imported, second in 
quality to none, It has been the ob- 
ject of this well established house 
always to provide the trade with 
the best that is made, and the 
results show how well it has suc- 
ceeded. The brew is exception- 
ally pure. The barley is grown by 
the neighboring farmers. The 











BEAN LUMBER CO... G. H. ATWOOD, PROP 


| facilities for malting and successive operations to 
a finished beer are the most modern and complete, 
and the water that enters into its composition is 
taken from springs that pour forth pure and cry- 
| stal waters within the building, from the wall of 
solid rock that forms one side of the works. 
THE STILLWATER MANUFACTURING CO. 
It is somewhat surprising that this concern 
should be occupying practically alone a field of 





such magnitude as is here open for this line. 


tg 





While this fact is a misfortune to the city, and 
an opportunity lost to some capable concern, it 
doubtless has been of much advantage to this 
company, and their splendidly equipped mill has 
been kept working to its full capacity. They 
manufacture doors, sash, blinds, moldings and 
all kinds of interior finish. Their improved 
machinery and facilities for excellent work, to- 
gether with the special advantages they enjoy in 
the very excellent character of the raw materal 
this vicinity provides in both pine and hard- 
woods, gives their product an unusual value. 
The excellent taste and workmanship found in 
their interior finishing work deserves special 
mention. It has come into very general use in 
the city and community, and in localities where 
its recognized merit alone could take it. It is 
due to the building and contracting public, as 
well as to these enterprising and conscientious 
workers, to say that contractors and builders can 
well afford to deal with these people. Nature 
has placed at the very doors of this city practi- 
cally inexhaustible supplies of both soft and hard 
woods, and at prices that elsewhere can hardly 
be duplicated. The consumer receives the bene- 
fitsof these advantages. 
THE MINNESOTA MERCANTILE COMPANY. 

Thisis adistinctly home enterprise and was in- 
corporated in 1888 with a capital stock of $50,- 
000, every share of whichis owned in Stillwater. 
Its business is confined entirely to the wholesale 
of groceries and embraces in its field of opera- 
tions the territory to the north, east, south and 
west. The company’s facilities for receiving and 
shipping goods are not excelled by any house in 
the Northwest. Their building stands adjacent 
to the railway tracks and this relieves them of 
all drayage and other expenses of handling in- 
curred by houses not so fortunately situated. The 
benefits of this saving are enjoyed by their cus- 
tomers. The results of this business venture 
have been most satisfactory to the promoters 
and stockholdersand agreat credit to the officers 
of the company directly in charge, as well as to 
their methods of business and the character of 
their goods. A faithful history cannot be written 
without particular mention of the general 
manager, Mr. A. G. Triebel, a young man but 
thirty-two years old. This capable merchant 
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grew from boyhood in this particular 
line of trade. When but alad he en 
tered the employ of the well-known 
house of J. B. Inderrieden & Bros., of 
Chicago,with whom he remained until 
manhood t would be unjust to Mr. 
Triebel not to mention in this connec 4/ 
tion the name of his able assistant, 


Mr. J. A. 


Deragisch, secretary and 


¥ 
treasurer of thi company. Mr. i ‘er "hiss 
: ae jhe 
Deragisch came to Stillwater when a } pr SF} Lt hy, 
1} : 1 ¢ ] } tg RT pen A esas es 
small boy in 1854 and found employ 6 ee > 
: : ’ 1 ans ~™ f 
ment in the sawmillof the Schulen- — "af s 


berg & Boeckeler Lumber Company 
His birthplace was Switzerland and 
His trust- 
f 


for business 


he is of Latin parentage. 
worthiness and capacity 
attracted the attention of his employ- 
ers, who placed him, at anearly age, 
in charge of their general store and 
local business 

THE NORTHWESTERN BREWERY. 

A history of Stillwater would be in- 
complete without an extende? article 
on the subject of this sketch. In 1552, 
in a small way this plant was founded. 
Two years later Mr. I. X. Aiple 
purchased it. Industry and skill made 
its product popular and the business 
increased. After finishing his educa- 
tion Mr. Frank J. R. Aip‘e, the son, 
whoisa native of Stillwater, entered the busi- 
ness, and four years ago the entire business 
passed into the latter's hands. The German 
characteristic of industry and integrity was 
transmitted from the father to the son, and 
the concern has lost none of its stability, but has 
gained the enterprise and push of the younger 
blood. 

In May, 1889, the plant was entirely destroyed 
by fire, but scarcely had the smoke from thi 
embers disappeared when work on the founda- 
tion for a completely fire-proof, new and en- 
larged building was begun; and to-day on the 
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fitted with the most modern appliances, and of 
the very best quality. The writer was much im- 
pressed with the excellent quality of the grain 
and hops used and the remarkable purity of the 
water, which springs from the rock in the build- 
ing. In every building and in every department 
the newness and excellence of the machinery and 
the cleanliness of everything, and the determina- 


tion of the owner to make an absolutely clean 


and healthfui beer, were apparent on every hand. 


| The capacity of the plant is 60,000 barrels of beer. 


HERSEY & BEAN LUMBER COMPANY. 
This company, which succeeded to the old 
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same spot stands a building that cannot burn, | firm of Hersey &\ Staples, established in the | 


very early history of 


of the city,has ranked 


ee | 


the lumbering trade | 


= with the best in the | 
# State from its begin- 
a ning. Much of this is 


due to the manage- 
ment of Geo. H. At- 
wood, who has been 


vetic secretary dur- 
ing these years. Mr. 
Atwood, who leased 
the entire property 
of this company in 
1891 and has been con- 
ducting it on his own 
account since, ranks 
among the first of the 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 


bering men of this 
city. He is just in the 
prime of his vigor 


the harvest of the fine 
business built up for 
the old firm while its 
secretary. The saw- 
mills, planing mills, 
yards, facilities for 


upon the cars, are all 
models of improved 


lent arrangement. A 





NEW PUMPING STATION AND OFFICE, STILLWATER WATER CO. 





ponderous engine of 
1,000 horsepower fed 


















AND FACTORIES OF THE WISCONSIN LRON & LUMBER ©O., 
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by steam from nine immense boilers resting a flam- 
ing furnace, the fuel for which is taken from the 
waste in sawing of the logs, is the propelling force 
of this fine plant. There is a continuous proces- 
sion of logs from the river tothe mill. The music 
of the angry saw is heard as it rapidly pours 
forth a constant stream of boards, lath and 
shingles. At the end of twenty-four hours 350,- 
000 feet of lumber, 300,000 shingles and 100,000 
lath record the day’s doings—the work of the 
mill and 350 men. A full train of twenty-five 
loaded cars may start out each day for distribu- 
tion of this mill’s output. The plant is complete 
in itself. Everything that machinery can do it 


| does with marked exactness and dispatch. A 


complete machine shop and an electric plant, 
converting night into day, are parts of this plant. 
From early spring until the close of the season 
the capacity of the mill is pushed to the limit. 
That the mill has all its capacity can accomplish 


| both night and day speaks much for the good 


its careful and ener- | 


business methods controlling it and the con- 
fidence it enjoys with the public. 
MINNESOTA THRESHER MANUFACTURING CO, 
This company, which succeeded the North- 
western Manufacturing Company in 1888, stands 


| at the head, in magnitude and importance, of the 


business menand lum- | 


and is now reaping | 


manufacturing business of the city. Henry D. 
Hyde, of Boston, is president; H C. Fogle, gene- 
ral manager; FE. D. Buffington, secretary and 
treasurer and George E. Wilson, superintendent. 
Its manufactures the Minnesota Chief threshing 
machine; three traction engines—the “Giant,” a 
straw burner; the “Chieftain, a coal burner, and 
the ‘‘Stillwater,’’a straw, wood or coal burner; 
horsepowers and sawmills. These machines in 
every respect rank with the best that are manu- 
factured and the great wheat-producing country 


| of the Northwest is their largest field. The re- 


either rafting the | 
lumber or loading it | 


machinery and excel- | 


gular annual output is 850 threshers, 500 engines, 
200 horsepowers and 50 sawmills; but the supply 
will not meet the demand for the present year. 
Five hundred men are employed. The best of 


| material and the best of skilled labor are em- 


ployed. Suitable buildings, machinery and other 
facilities for the proper conduct of the business 
are the company’s equipment. It is an institu- 
tion of much value to the city, on account of the 
labor and capital employed. Its success reflects 
great credit upon its manager, Mr. Fogle, who 
gives to the company ripe business ability, as 
well as years of practical experience. 
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SPRING VALLEY. 


A New Iron Mining and Manufacturing 
Town in Northern Wisconsin. 





The town of Spring Valley, just born, is situ- 
ated at the terminus of the Minnesota & Wiscon- 
sin Railway, onthe banks of the clear and beauti- 
ful Eau Galle. Nestling in the valley, surrounded 
by pine-clad hills, in the midst of these great de- 
posits of iron and boundless forests and splen- 
did agricultural lands, it needs only to be visited 
to capture the heart of the visitor, and is destined 
soon to be the best point for trade in this portion 
of the State. A mining and manufacturing town 
is always a good business town because a large 
amount of money is monthly paid to aclass of 
people who need to expend it at once in the 
necessities of life. The plat for this town of 
promise is owned by the Spring Valley Land 


PAE ee ee 
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Or 


Company, of which L. M Newman, of Chip- 
pewa Falls, is president; D. G. McKay, Chip- 
pewa Falls, vice-president, and manager; A. T. 
Newman, Spring Valley, secretary and treasurer. 
These people are broad and liberal minded 
and will spare no effort to join with those lovat- 
ing there to improve and promote the growth of 
the town. The prices for lots are very reasonable 
and the terms easy. The policy of the com- 
pany is to establish a growing, vigorous com- 
munity. Already numerous dwellings and busi- 
ness houses are erected. Several hotels, a bank 
and other lines of trade are established and do- 
ing an excellent business. This place offers 
special inducements for mills and factories of 
every kind for the manufacture of flour, oatmeal, 
and all articles that will in any manner bring 
into utility the various woods of this great forest. 

Spring Valley is reached from St. Paul by a 
rail ride of about five hours, by either the Wis- 
consin Central or Northwestern line, changing 
cars from the former at Emerald and from the 


: ? | ; 
latter at Woodville. The present appearance of | as the rich country may present, a line of rail- 
the place is shown in the accompanying sketches | road twenty-six miles in length, known as the 


made by our artist. The chief industries that 


Minnesota & Wisconsin Railway, beginning at 


are making in what was but a few months agoa | Emerald, on the Wisconsin Central Railway, 


forest a bustling town are described below. 
WISCONSIN IRON AND LUMBER COMPANY. 
Sometimes the unexpected happens. 

times the ways of nature, ‘‘which are deep and 


| thence south, crossing the Chicago, St. 


Paul, 


| Minneapolis & Omaha Railway at Woodville, 


Some- | 


past finding out,” put at naught the wisdom of | 


man and play sad havoc with his well studied 


| miles to Durand to make a connection with 


and well established theories. Theories are made | 


and facts are sought to confirm them; but some- 
times facts of very great value exist where the 
theories do not allow them. A very marked and 


very valuable illustration of this is found in the | 


great deposits of brown hematite iron ore found 
on the banks of the Eau Galle River, near Spring 


Valley, Wis. Owing to the fact thatiron ore was | 
not expected to be found here, no attention was | 





paid to it, notwithstanding the ore thrust itself 


thence south through Wildwood to Spring 
Valley. Itis the purpose of this company to ex- 
tend, at an early date, its line a distance of thirty 
the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway at that 
point. At Wildwood the company has in suc- 
cessful operation a fine lumber mill and factory, 
which cuts annually about 8,000,000 feet of hard- 
wood timber, the manufacture of vast 
numbers of hubs, spokes and other wagon and 


beside 


carriage material; also all manner of bent work 
for carriages and sleighs, together with many 
millions of broom handles. Another element of 
thrift and good management is that nothing is 
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SPRING VALLEY, WISCONSIN, 
above the surface of the ground and lay to the 
depth of more than 100 feet, until the attention 
of Hon. D. M. Sabin of Stillwater, Minnesota, a 
gentleman of great business sagacity, was called 
to ita few years ago, who at once grasped the 
magnitude and wealth of the proposition and pro- 
ceeded to interest with him men of experience 
and financial ability, and effect the organization 
of the above named strong company. As the re- 
sult of this venture this company has acquired 
over 2,000 acres.containing this valuable iron de- 
posit, an estimate of which, by experts of national 
reputation, is placed at 50,000,000 tons of ore al- 
ready in sight; also 50,000 acres of the excellent 
hardwood timber lands in this and tributary 
vicinity. With this broad and rich foundation 
carefully laid in the native virgin wealth so richly 
deposited and fortunately located by the hand of 
the Creator, this company began its development 
for production. 

The company has constructed for the move- 





ment of its own product, and such other traffic 








lost. All that class of timber not of value for 
lumbering or manufacturing purposes, together 
with the remnants of the trees, from which the 
lumber portion is taken, is cast into the ovens 
and converted into charcoal for the treatment of 
the iron ore, or to supply the commercial de- 
mand. For this pnrpose the company has now 
erected fifty The mill 
and factory at Wildwood is leased to and operated 
under the management of Mr. D. G. McKay, a 
lumberman of Chippewa Falls of wealth and 


large charcoal ovens. 


large experience. 

On the line of the company’s railway between 
Wildwood and Spring Valley, where water is 
convenient, and in the midst of millions of cords 
of wood, with excellent sand near by, nature de- 
posited a bed of clay of the very best quality for 
common and pressed brick. Here an ideal brick 
factory is in operation with an annual capacity 
for the making of 12,000,000 of the very best 
quality of common and dry pressed brick. The 
abundance and accessibility of the clay, the 
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the fuel and the extraordinary 
economy of operation makes 


duct this great industry at a minimum cost and 


cheapness of 
it possible to con- 


places the company’s product beyond succ« ssful 


competition. This industry isof very great value 


to the company in the cheapness of its opera- 
tions and the value of its product. 

Just before reaching the beautiful village of 
Spring \ alley the first deposit of iron ore is 
reached. This mine has been carefully developed 
and over 60,000 tons of ore are now mined, 


crushed, washed and sorted, ready for treatment. 
This is well situated for the least possible expense 
in operation. The ore literally separates the 


spears of grass, so that the expense of stripping, 


or covering, amounts to but a nominal considera- 


tion. By the side of this great bed of ore runs a 
small stream of water in a ravine of considerable 
depth At the bottom of this ravine runs the | 
company’s line of railway. On the side of the | 


ore and above the railway, the 
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analysis of this ore, as the average of these tests: 
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The iron 1 poohans .d from this ore is of the class 
known as the best quality of foundry iron, being 
a strong, soft and flud iron especially adapted for 
car wheels, malleable castings, stove plate and 
general foundry purposes. Men are nowemployed 
in mining and preparing ore for shipment to the 


EAGLE IRON COMPANY 
Whose works are located at Spring Valley, one 
one-half miles below. The officers of this 
Frank Eagle, Chicago, 
S. Wright, Newark, 
Ohio, vice-president; Mr. Wm. S. Eagle, Spring 
and Mr. H.C. Truesdale, Min- 
The new works of 


new company are, Mr. S. 


Illinois, president; Mr. F. 


Valley, treasurer, 


neapolis, Minn., secretary. 
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both ore 
When 
ore drops into 


washing plant is located. By gravity 
the washer. 
the 


by gravity, the 


and water are conducted into 


washed, sorted and crushed, 


bins below. From these bins, ore 


loads iteelf upon the cars standing beneath. 
Once upon the cars the grade to the furnace be- 
low, a distance of one and one half miles, is 


downward, so the question of motive power from 
to the 


maximum 


the mine furnace 
Thus the 
plished with the minimum labor and power. It 
there 


for development and operation. 


is practically nothing. 
amount of work is 
is doubtful whether anywhere exists a mine 
so inexpensive 

The ore lies in a horizontal bed just beneath 
the surface, which heretofore has been a beauti- 
ful woodland used by the farmer to whom it be- 
longed for ¢ 
beneath it slept sucha mine of wealth. The ore 
isa brown hematite. 
by different authorities have been made. 
these, and others made by himself, Mr. John 
president of the American Institute 


Birkinbine, 
of Mining Engineers, makes the following official 
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4 pasture land, little dreaming that | 
| ore arriving from the mine, by means of an in- 
Fifty-four different analyses | 
From | 
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SEPARATING PLAN 


r, WISCONSIN TRON & 


this company just completed are truly a model of 
neatness and intrinsic value, and in every way of 
the most modern furnace practice. The furnace 
is sixty-five feet in height, 13 feet bosh, equipped 
with two blowing engines, with a delivery capa- 
city of 15,000 cubic feet of air per minute. The air 
thus delivered is heated to a temperature of 1,000 
degrees before entering the furnace, by two of 
the longest iron hot blasts. Six boilers in bat- 
teries of two each, 30 feet in length and 54-inch 
diameters, with two 18-inch flues, manufacture 
thesteam for this power. The gas arising from 


| the smelting stock in the furnace,by an ingenious 
| device, is preserved and turned under the boilers 


and the air heating apparatus, where it is 
burned. This is the only fuel used for the manu- 
facture of steamand the heating of the air. The 


is dumped from the cars into the 
From here it is carried by auto- 
This 


cline railway, 
stock house. 
matic hoist to the top of the furnace. 


| unique plant consists of a casting house, stock 


house, engine house, boiler house, blacksmith 








and machine shop, thoroughly equipped with 
separate power and machinery uecessary for the 
performance of any work that may need be done 
in connection with the operation of the plant. 
All the buildings are constructed wholly of brick 
and iron and are models for their neatness and 
substantial character. The pumping capacity of 
the plant is 600,000 gallons of water per day, and 
deposits the same into a tank 15 feet in diameter 
and 45 feet in height. The daily capacity of the 
plantis the treatment of 150 tons of 50 per cent. ore 
per day,and the employment of 55 men. The an- 
nual outputof 25,000 tonsof pig iron will require 
the consumption of 50,000 tons of ore, 25,- 
000 tons of lime-rock, 25,000 tons of coke 
or 2,250,000 bushels of charcoal, requiring 
60,000 cords of wood to make it. The flux 
used is limestone found in the bluff 300 feet 
distant and delivered to the furnace by an incline 
plane. The furnace is built for the use of either 
coke or charcoal, either of which will be used as 





LUMBER CO 


the demand for different irons may require. The 
company owns 75 acres of beautiful land, on 
which it has already erected eleven artistic 
dwellings for the use of its employes, and has ar- 
ranged for the erection of 15 additional dwell- 
ings during the present summer. 

FARMING LANDS. 

The reader must not draw the conclusion, from 
what has been said in this article about the tim- 
ber and ore around Spring Valley, that this new 
manufacturing town is located in a wilderness. 
On the contrary there isa great deal of excel- 
lent agricultural land in the vicinity of the place 
and some of the most productive and best e;uip- 
ped farms in the State are to be found within a 
radius of afew miles. Cattle and sheep raising 
are now the chief industries of the farming com- 
munity, but a good deal of grain is raised in 
small fields,and root crops, dairy products and 
hay are sources of a good deal of income. Con- 
siderable hardwood land can be bought cheap as 
soon as the best timber is off, and this land makes 
good farms, having a strong productive soil. 
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OUR NEW OFFICES. 

The oftices of THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE have 
been removed from the Mannheimer Block, at 
the corner of Third and Minnesota streets, St. 
Paul, where they were located for the past nine 
years, to the Bank of Minnesota Building,on the 
corner of Jackson and Sixth streets. We gave 
up our old quarters with regret. Our windows 
ooked out upon the river and the wooded high- 
lands on either side for a distance of nearly ten 
miles below the city and upstream almost to Fort 
Snelling, embracing all the bridges and the 
whole panorama of that part of the city lying on 
the west side of the river. In these quarters 
the magazine grew to three times its original 
size and more than trebled its list of readers. In 
the course of St. Paul's recent growth, however, 
the character of Third Street has greatly changed 
and it seemed desirable to find a new home for 
the publication near the center of the present 
currents of business. Weare now established in 
an excellent flre-proof building, constructed of 
Minnesota stone, with all the new improvements 
in architecture. Here we shall be happy at all 
times to welcome our friends. 


*@- - 
STATE ELEVATORS 

The legislatures of both Minnesota and North 
Dakota, at their recent sessions, made appropria- 
tions to build State elevators at the head of Lake 
Superior, acting on the notion very prevalent 
among farmers that the existing elevatorscharge 
too much for handling grain. In the case of 
North Dakota there was the additional incentive 
of unwillingness to submit to the Minnesota law 
concerning grades and inspections. The Minne- 
sota lawmakers attempted to recoup the State 
for the proposed expenditure of $200,000 in build- 
ing the elevators by raising the inspection 
charge on grain from fifteen to fifty cents a car 
load, but they blundered in the wording of their 
statute and the Attorney General, on examining 
it, finds that the increased rate can only be made 





to apply to grain shipped to the State elevator, 
so that the elevator companiés are relieved from 
the payment of a tax levied for the purpose of 
setting the State up in business asa rival at their 
expense. The North Dakota act is likely to be a 
dead letter. It appropriates $100,000 for a State 
elevator at the head of Lake Superior, but con- 
tains a provision requiring the State within 
whose territory it may be located to cede to 
North Dakota civil jurisdiction over the ground. 
This neither Wisconsin nor Minnesota is willing 
todo. The legislatures of these States showed 
a positive unwillingness to relieve from taxation 
and civil process an enterprise set up for the pur- 
pose of competing with their citizens in the grain 
business. They could not see why North Dakota 
should not be treated like any corporation put- 
ting up elevators and they looked upon the re- 
quest of their sister State as almost too absurd 
for consideration. 

We assume that the Minnesota elevator will be 
built, but itis foredoomed to failure as a business 
enterprise,and the Farmers’ Alliance, which is 
mainly responsible for the passage of the bill for 
its construction, will be grievously disappointed 
in its results. In the first place it will not beable 
to handle one-tenth of the grain shipped from 
Minnesota wheat fields to the head of the lake, 
if run to its full capacity. Then it will have no 
organization of small elevators and grain buyers 
through the country to keep it supplied and must 
depend on grain loaded from farmers’ wagons 
and small warehouses into the cars. The men who 
will run it will have no business interest in its 
success further than to hold their salaried posi- 
tions. Finally, the experiment will demonstrate 
that the business of running the big elevators at 
Duluth and Superior is a close one, yielding no 
immoderate profits on the capital invested and 
successful at all only when managed by keen, 
practical business men. However, it may be worth 
a couple of hundred dollars to relieve the farm- 
ers of Minnesota from one of their most deep- 
seated delusions, namely, that the State can wise- 
ly go into competition in business with one class 
of its citizens for the benefit of another class. 

ooo 
THE N. P. SYSTEM COMPLETED. 

The Northern Pacific system now consists of 
1,761 miles of road. Originally the enterprise 
comtemplated the construction of about 2,000 
miles, from the head of Lake Superior to Puget 
Sound. The surplus of over 2,700 miles consists 
of the numerous branches which have been built 
in obedience to the modern law of railway de- 
velopment,which makes it essential that a trunk 
line shall be guarded and sustained by lateral 
arms or feeders of various lengths thrown out 
wherever traffic can be gathered in for the main 
line. These laterals are sometimes built for the 
business in sight and sometimes to head off a 
rival company that is threatening an invasion of 
territory not fairly within its own field of opera- 
tions. As an example of a defensive line the N. 
P. branch from Missoula to the Coeur d’Alene 
mining towns may be cited, which was built to 
prevent the Union Pacific from going on to Mis- 
soula. Good examples of feeder lines, constructed 
to widen the traflic belt of a main line, may be 
seen in such N, P. branches as those in Minne- 
sota and North Dakota and in the Palouse Coun- 
try, in Washington. 

It may now be assumed with tolerable certainty 
that the Northern Pacific has practically closed 
its construction account and that it will build no 
more branches for several years to come. Its 
policy is clearly announced by its board of direct- 
ors as one of conservatism. It will concentrate 
its energies on the development of the vast re- 
gions it already hasoccupied with its roadsand on 
the strengthening of its main line to meet all 
future possible competition under conditions 
most advantageous to itself. Grades will be re- 








duced wherever practicable, wooden bridges will 
be steadily replaced with steel, as has already 
been done to a considerable extent, all renewals 
of rails and ties will be made with the most 
durable material, some gains of distance will be 
made by short cut-offs, and in every way the 
through trunk road will be put into first-class 
shape. Careful attention will be given, at the 
same time, to the development of local traffic by 
the encouragement of new enterprises, the ex- 
tension of old ones and the increase of popula- 
tion by new settlement. There may be a few 
short spurs constructed to meet an evident local 
waut where a paying trafficis plainly in sight; 
such, for instance, as a four mile line from Aber- 
deen to Hoquiam on Gray’s Harbor, which would 
at once secure a heavy freight business in lum- 
ber; but the general work of building branches 
may now be regarded as finished. 

The future of the Northern Pacific looks very 
secure and prosperous. All the Northwestern 
country, and in fact, the entire West, is now going 
through the quiet period which necessarily fol- 
lows an epoch of very rapid expansion, but it is 
very far from having reached the maximum of 
its growth. A new advance movement will come 
when the migrating impulse again seizes upon 
the densely populated regions of the East. Al 
the Northwestern States offer attractive field to 
immigration. They are all very scantily populated 
and are full of undeveloped natural resources. 
The Northern Pacific runs through the best re- 
gions of country lying between the upper Mis- 
sissippi and the Pacific Ocean; it had the first 
choice of routes and it selected the best. Its 
tratlic must largely increase and as an earning 
property it is destined to steady improvement. 





* Tv 
AN ATTRACTIVE OCCUPATION. 

There are few methods of making a living on 
the soil that are as attractive and as remunera- 
tive as that of raising prunes in the new State of 
Washington. The original home of this branch 
of the fruit industry in that State was at Van- 
couver, a town of about 3,000 inhabitants on the 
north bank of the Columbia, a short distance 
from Portland, Oregon. From that place it has 
spread in recent years to numerous locations 
along the railroads in Western Washington and 
to the islands in Puget Sound, and still more re- 
cently it has become well established along the 
irrigating canals in the arid valley of the 
Yakima, east of the Cascade Mountains. All 
readers of THE NORTHWEST know that the cli- 
mate of the two great natural divisions of Wash- 
ington separated by the gigantic wall of the Cas- 
cade Mountains is widely different; that west of 
the mountains a great deal of rain falls and that 
on the eastern side there is hardly any rain at 
all. It is a remarkable fact that the prune ap- 
pears to thrive about as well in one climatic re- 
gion as the other, flourishing in the abundant 
precipitation of the lower Columbia Valley, the 
Coast Country and the Puget Sound Basin and 
giving equally large returns when its roots are 
well supplied with water from artificial ditches 
in the dry valley of the Yakima. Inthe matter 
of soils itis more exacting, growing in rich al- 
luvial deposits and on gravelly uplands, once 
tenanted by fir forests. 

A Vancouver fruit grower states that his net 
income from 500 Italian prune trees is $1,800 a 
year, after deducting all expense, including 
freight and commissions. Another grower states 
that his prune trees bring him an average of $5 
each per year. A Cowlitz County grower gives 
his receipts from 800 prune trees in one year as 
$2.800. It will be seen from these figures that a 
man with a thrifty orchard of prune trees is what 
is called in the West “‘well fixed.” The careof his 
trees is not at all exacting and the work of 
gathering and drying the fruit is not laborious. 
At the same time the income is certain and is 
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comfortably large. There is no likelihood of the 
business being overdone as long as we import 
foreign prunes from the Mediterranean to the 
amount of many millions of pounds annually. 
The prunes of Washington and Oregon are 
superior to those imported from Europe. They 
are plumper and have a better flavor and they 
command a price in Eastern markets only second 
to the fancy French prunes packed in glass jars. 
The best of our Pacific Coast prunes, put up in 
tin cans, now sell in St. Paul at retail for twenty 
cents a pound. 

Land suitable for the planting of orchards is 
cheap if bought in a wild State, but the trees, 
stumps and undertrush cannot be taken off for 
less than from $50 to $100 per acre. Land under 
ditch along the new Yamima canals costs from 
$50 to $60 per acre and about ten dollars more 
must be expended on it to get the sage brush off 
and grub out the roots. A settler does not need 
much land for prune culture, however, and the 
apparent high prices, as compared with prairie 
lands in Minnesota or the Dakotas, need not 
frighten anybody. A ten-acre orchard isa big 
one. Good authorities on prune culture state 
that a well cultivated orchard will yield annually 
#250 an acre and that some growers realize as 
high as $500 an acre. It will be seen that no great 
capital is required to embark in the business. 

sea ; 
THE LATE CONSUL TAYLOR. 

Consul James W. Taylor, who died in April at 
his post in Winnipeg, where he had represented 
the United States for twenty years, was much be- 
loved in Manitoba. He had been so long absent 
from his old home in St. Paul that the younger 
generation of Minnesotians knew little of him, 
but all the pioneers hold him in kindly recollec- 
tion and well remember his services in journal- 
ism and public life in the building of the new 
State. The Winnipeg Free Press pays this 
affectionate tribute to his memory: 

“A foreigner engaged in a foreign mission, yet 
he was no stranger in the household of Winni- 
peg. We all knew him and we all loved him. 
Searcely a home in the city but had been bright- 
ened by his kindly, genial, gentle presence, and 
not one to which at any time he would not be 
given a glad welcome. He went in and 
amongst us for so many years that long ago he 
came to be regarded as one of ourselves, sharing 
in our joys and sorrows, and taking as genuine a 
delight in the general prosperity and advance- 
ment as the most patriotic Canadian of us all. 
Presidents came and Presidents went,but none of 
them thought to disturb bim; and the dearest 
wish of his heart was gratified by being allowed 
to stay on with the people between whom and 
himself an attachment of singular strength and 
constancy had grown. Proud always of his own 
country and full of affection for it, and faithful 
to every duty committed to him, he notwith- 
standing so identified himself with our life.as to 
become a part of it.”’ 


out 





THE LATE CONSUL TAYLOR, OF WINNIPEG, MAN 








THERE has been a good deal of harsh criticism 
in the Western newspapers of the railroads for 
not making larger reductions in their World’s 
Fair rates than they have done, but it does not 
seem to occur to complaining editors that the 
railroads are the only interest in any way con- 
nected with the big show that has made any 
reduction at all in regular charges. In factall 
others have put up their charges, and in most 
cases extortionately. At the old hotels rooms 
which used to cost from one to three dollars a 
day without board now cost from three to ten 
dollars. Anything that a visitor to the Fair must 
have to live has been advanced on an average at 
least a hundred per cent. The rapacity of 
Chicago seems to know no bounds. The rail- 
roads alone are displaying a little liberality. 


MR. W., an artist, whose home is in Southern 
Wisconsin and whose business brings him often 
to St. Paul, has a who isa dreamer of 
dreams that often come true. If any friend of 
the family dies ata distance from their home 
she is pretty sure todream of the event on the 
very night of itsoccurrence. Mrs. W. has lost 
twochildren, both dying in infancy. When the 
last one died an old lady living near by sought 
to console her by saying, ‘‘I shall be going to the 
other world pretty s00n and when I get there I 
will take care of your babies.” A few weeks 
later, while Mrs. W. was in Duluth, she said one 
morning to her husband, “I know the old lady 
must be dead, for] saw her in my dream last 
night holding the two children in her arms.” 
A few days later a letter from home told 
of the death which occurred on the night of the 
dream. No letter had received before, 
bringing news of her illness. 


wife 
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Now that there is so much talk about the gov- 
ernmental affairs, tariffs and business customs 
of our Canadian neighbors, in connection with 
the movements for reciprocity and commercial 
union, a note may be appropriately made here 
about the fashion which prevailsin the Provinces 
of inserting men’s occupations after their names 
in deeds and other legal documents, and also on 
election tickets. Here, for example, is a ticket 
voted at the recent municipal election in Van- 
couver, B. C. It reads as follows: ‘‘City of Van- 
couver. Candidates for Mayor for A. D. 1893. 
Brown, William, Real Estate Agent. Cope, 
Frederick, Gentleman.’’ A man who has no busi- 
ness at all is denominated a gentleman, no mat- 
ter whether he lives on his income or his wits. 
This is the only objection to the system, which 
has obvious advantages in helping to identify 
people and giving voters an idea of their fitness 
for the positions to which they aspire. If this 
were the law in our cities there would probably 
be fewer saloon keepers running for aldermen. 


A FLOATING bank will soon be in operation on 
Kootenai Lake, in British Columbia—not a faro 
bank, as might be supposed from the mining ex- 
citement now prevailing in that region, but a 
real bank of discount and deposit. The promoter 
is building a steamboat in which tocarry on 
the banking business. His idea is that no one 
town on the lake can at present support a bank, 
but that by having a day in the week for each of 
half adozen points he can do a good business. 





On Mondays he will be at Nelson; on Tuesdays 
he will steam up the outlet to Ainsworth: on 
Wednesday he will tie upat Kaslo; on Thursdays 
at Lardo; on Fridays at Argenta, and on Satur- 
days at Pilot Bay. The trip will be completed 
on Sundays at Balfour, and Sunday night the 
craft will run back to Nelson ready to begin the 
round over again. The boat will be ready to 
start in business on June 15th. In the early days 
of steamboating on the Mississippi there used to 
be theater boats, merchandise store 
boats, photographers’ boats and saloon boats, but 
a bank boat was never attempted. 


general 


A GROUP of Minnesota Club men were talking 
about superstitions one day after luncheon. 
One of them produced an Ohio buckeye nut, 
given him last winter by a friend at South Bend, 
Washington, with the assurance that as lony as 
he carried it in his pocket he would have no 
rheumatism. Then Judge F., one of the oldest 
and most successful members of the St. Paul bar, 
pulled out what looked like a chunk of green ser- 
pentine stone. ‘‘What in that?” 
some one asked. ‘‘That is, or was, a potato,” the 


the world is 
Judge replied, and it has absorbed all the rheu- 
matism from my body. At all events it 
tain that I had the rheumatism before | began 
carrying it in my pocket and that I have had 
none since.”” The potato was passed around for 
examination. It appeared to have undergone a 
change of structure, it was so hard and heavy. 


is cer- 


The Judge suggested that the potato cure was 
probably closely akin to faith cure. He pointed 
out lead rheumatism rings on the fingers of two 
men in the group who had shown a disposition to 
poke fun at his pocket potato and the laugh was 
then on them. A shrewd fellow in St. Paul is 
suid to have made money enough to build a fine 
house from his protits on the sale of these rings. 
They cost about a cent and he sells them for two 
dollars. 


HAMLIN GARLAND, whose stories of Western 
life have made for him a national reputation, 
visited St. Paul last month. He is a man of 
thirty-three, of New England stock, whose boy- 
hood was spent near La Crosse, Wisconsin, on a 
farm, in the regien he describes in ‘* 
“The Return of the Ten 
years ago the family emigrated to McPherson 
County, in the then Territory of Dakota, the 
father starting a both father 
and son taking up claims. From Dakota he went 
to Boston to study and fit himself for teaching, 
and after a year or two he settled in lowa, where 
he remained until remarkabl 
literature drew him back to the East. During 
his brief Dakota experience of a single year he 
obtained the impressions and the material used 
so effectively in ‘Jason Edwards’’—those broad 
pictures of the prairie and its struggling, en- 
thusiastic people, and of Boomtown, the typical, 
ambitious prairie ‘‘city.”” In lowa he made the 
studies which developed into ‘‘A Spoil of Office.” 
Mr. Garland does not call himself a realist; he 
likes the term veritist better. 
getting absolute truth for the foundation and 
framework of the model, but art and imagination 
must fill out the structure and give it 
purpose. 


["p the Cou- 


lee” and Private.” 


country store and 


his success in 


He believes in 


color and 


“SIMPLIFY, simplify,’ was the advice of a 
wise man when asked for a maxim for the con- 
ductof life. No one who is compelled to move his 
office or his household to anew habitat after 
many years’ occupancy of the o'd will dispute the 
wisdom of this maxim. What a multitude of 
useless belongings we accumulate! How many 
articles that have had but a transient function to 
tickle the fancy, to amuse the mind or to please 
the changing taste, are consigned to the closet 
or the lumber room or to corners here and there 
to be in the way forever after—old books and 
magazines that will never be read again, old 
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clothing and ornaments of by-gone fashion, 
things too good to be thrown away but not good 
enough or modern enough for use, things dear 


from association but of no practical use in daily 





f ‘ } 


pediments instead of aids to comfortable living. 


ecome with the lapse of time mere im- 


On the occasions of such removals the thought 


comes that our ves are made unnecessarlly 
complex by a surplusof externals, an embarrass- 
ment of furniture, ornaments and all sorts of 
non-essentials, and we long for the simplicity of 
Japanese homes, where, according to Sir Edwin 

nold, everything is exceedingly neat and 
tusteful, but where there is absolutely nothing 


not needed for comfortable living. 


How persistent is the memory of odors and of 


the associations connected with them, and yet no 
one of the five sensesis as little cultivated as the 
We educate the taste, the hear- 


ng, the eyes and the touch, but we let the organ 


ense of smel 


of smelling takecare of itself. A certain French 
‘ rent used in barber shops always brings 
vividly to my memory the flower market in front 
of the Made ne, at Paris, yet I cannot tell why 
t touches this particular stop in the great com- 

ex instrument of memory. The smell of lilacs 
eve fails to bringupa picture of the door yard 
of my father’s farm house in Ohio The pung 
lent smell of dry maple leaves in autumn means 


»ymy recoilection a certain village in Western 
New York An old editor once told me that he 
ound that most newspapers among his exchanges 
had an individual odor and could be recogni. e¢ 
by it. That man had a cultivated nose. I once 
knew aman who maintained thatin the far future 
the sense of sme we d be made a great deal of 
in the way of enjoyment, just as the sense of 
hearing now is, and that concerts of odors would 
e given, with chords and melodies prod iced by 
combining various perfumes. It would not do at 
all in this raw and undeveloped stage of human 
xistence, he used to say, to have the olfactory 
{¥ 


nerves highly sensitive, for they would suffer 


terribly from the multitude of bad smells that 
would offend them at every step; but when the 
world is all a vast park and garden, with a puri- 


1 atmosphere, then mankind will begin to 


n the plea ires of the nose. 

THIRD STREET, the old, historic retail trade 
thoroughfare of St. Paul, has lost all its former 
hat y as a shopping stree t for ladies The three 
eading dry ds houses have left it and all the 

maining concerns that cater to women’s trade 
W remove as soon as they can vet quarters in 
the new shopping district. Meanwhile the va 
cant stores are ng up with fruit commission 
concerns, tobacconists, tailors and other traders 
wh wares appeal to men only. The change 


gness of old property 


wis started Dy the unwlilin 
holders to replace their venerable stores with 


modern structures. These property holders are 


mainly old men who are beyond the time of en 
terprise and fresh effort and who felt no interest 
in the future of the street so long as they could 

et their rents from it. Some of the stores have 
no cellars under them and are the original 
wooden affairs put up in the early days of the 
city. Others of more recent construction are badly 
lighted and warmed only by stoves. With the 
f 


great advance of St. Paul in population, improve- 


ments and business, larver and handsomer stores 





were demanded for the best class of retail trade, 
and this want is fast being met by the erection of 
elegant buildings on the streets further back 
from the river, such as Fourth, Fifth, Sixth and 
Seventh, and on such busy cross thoroughfares 
as Wabasha and Nobert. Third Street will al- 
ways be a good business street but the fair shop- 
pers, the handsome equippages and the modish 
costumes that once made it a lively and charm- 
ing spectacle on pleasant afternoons have gone 


forever 

















I tin aGreat City by Amanda M. Douglas, is a 
tory thut in be read t young children with the 
ertainty of holding their attention and can also be 
ead with unflagging interest by older people It isa 
thoroughly entertaining narrative of the adventures 
fa little girl lost in New York City. who grows up to 


inhood amid allsorts of queer and quaint people, 
deve m istrong and noble character, is helpful, af- 


‘ nate and wise and finally finds the happiness of 


true love Lee & Shepard. Boston: price 50 cents 
Hand Bos f the American Republic published 
by the Burea fthe American Republics at Washing- 
tor a handsome volume of 604 pages. with maps and 
imerous illustrations, and a Valuable cyclopedia 
fuct neerning government, productions, trade, 
Ooms and patent laws, transportation, systems, ets 
fall the ittions and colonies of North, Central and 
Soutl Anu 1 The publication is for gratuitous 
tion at the d retion of the Director of the 
Bureau, William 1 Curtis, and its purpose is to pro- 
mote reciprocal trade relations between the different 
tries described. The Bureau is supported by 
Government appropriations and is in able hands. It 
ne of the fruits of the re procity movement Lniti- 
ted by that enlightened statesman, the late James G. 
Blaine 


The death of Tennyson, with a copy of Shakespeare 
nhis hand instead of the bible or prayer book and 
th nopriest at his bedside, is made a text by John 
Burroughs, in the May North American, for a notable 
eon the decadence of theology His conclusion 

that the conception of God is being completely made 


ove the religious conscience of our time Asman 
Le mes more benevolent and merciful he makes him- 
elf a more beneovlent and merciful God. The God of 


ir Puritan fathers will not do for us atall. The 
moral difficulties of Calvinism are getting to be as in- 


urmountuble as the intellectual difficulties of Cathol- 


sm. The God of to-day or the divine ideal towards 
which the religious conscience of our time is strug- 


ng ne may feelsome liking for. but the God of 


the Puritans, of Calvinism, was a monster too terrible 


The May number ofthe New England Magazine con- 
tair i well illustrated article on the city of Seattle, 
which does full justice to its remarkable growth, its 
eautiful situation and the pluck and enterprise of 
people rhe writeris John W Pratt and he suc- 
‘cods pretty well in condensing in small compass the 
! st essential and interesting facts about the place 
He is too enthusiastic in his prediction that the popu- 
lation of Puget Sound Basin, now estimated at 250,000, 
will be not less than a million in five years. The sub- 


ition of that region of dense forest is a slow pro- 


ess and now that railroads are built and the cities 
ind towns established there is no reason for expecting 
iny such rapid growth in population as has taken 
place during the past six or seven years. However. it 


snot easy forastranger writing of such a busy and 
bouvant city as Seattle to keepa cool head in mak- 
ing prognostications of what the future is to bring 
tbout 


A posthumous novel by Donn Piatt will attracta 
ddeal of attention Piatt was a brilliant news- 
paper writer, whose life was spent among famous men 
ind in the midst of stirring events. In his young 


years he was secretary of legation at Paris: during the 


Civil War he was chief of staffto an Ohio general: 


ifter the war he established a weekly newspaper at 
Washington with both literary and political aims, in 
which he attacked people and measures he did not like 
witha very caustic and witty pen. In his later years 
e retired toa farm he owned in Southern Ohio, from 
which he emerged for a short time to edit Belford’s 
Magazine, in Chieago. He was a good deal of an Ish- 
maelite in politicsand journalism and enjoyed finding 
himself in asmall and combative minority. He lik- 


edto cut and thrust and sometimes wound his friends 


from pure love of intellectual sword-play. His 
book is entitled “The Reverend Melancthon Poundex,” 
ind its leading character is a popular preacher of 
strict Calvinistic theology, who has a big churchina 
big city and wields a great influence in public affairs. 





but is at heart a selfish. immoral scoundrel, using his 
influence over women for their ruin. He is contrasted 
with a Catholic priest of pure and devout character. 
The chief interest of the book ina literary sense will 
be found inthe keen and often cynical observations 
thrownin here and there, which have an epigram- 
matic flavor, relishable if not always wholesome, and 
in its portrayal of a number of people who will be re- 
cognized by all who mingled in the life of Washington 
und New York during the decade following the Civil 
War. Published by Robert J. Belford, Chicago; price 
cents 


al o 
* 


The May Seribner is called the exhibition number 
not because it describes the great fair at Chicago, but 
because it is gotten up to show the very best that can 
be done in the production of a thoroughly artistic 
magazine in America. The pictures are taken from 
ya numberof famous artists 


sketches contributed 
and are superb examples of the wood engraver’s skill. 
The most interesting article to our mind, is Howell's 
account of his father’s country printing office at 
Jetferson, Ashtabula County, Ohio. It will delight 
every country editor and every printer whose hair is 
now touched with gray and who remembers the good 
old days of the craft before the war, when it was not 
at all unusual to find bright, cultivated men sticking 
type men wellupin current literature and able to 
verify almost any quotation from the standard poets. 
Then the trade was recruited from the most ambitious 
boys in the country, who sawin the printing office a 
means of education and an escape from the narrow, 
drudging life of the farm 


* * 
* 


Inthe May Century aseries of delicate and beautiful 
engravings of the World’s Fair appear— views of early 
morning effects and of twilight scenes so misty and 
ethereal that itis marvellous that they could have been 
done upon wood. They recall Corot’s paintings. We 
recall nothing in magazine illustration that shows so 
forcibly as does this series of pictures how the best 
qualities of painting can be transferred to the block 
by the cunning hand of the master graver. We note 
that the Century is more and more abandoning of 
lute the various new processes in illustrating and re- 
turning to the old art of woodengraving, which is the 
most expensive and the most laborious of all, and 
for its capablility of producing the highest artistic 
effects when in the hands of men of great skill, still 
remains in the lead. A page picture in the Century, 
engraved on wood from an artist’s sketch, probably 
costs from $100 to $200, according to the reputation of 
the engraver. The same picture, made by the half- 
tone process from the same sketch would not cost 
over3l5. Perhaps one reason for returning to the old 
and expensive wood cuts is that they are out of reach 
of the ordinary run of periodicals by reason of their 
cost and also because there are now very few engrav- 
ers in the country capable of doing first-class work on 
the block ‘ , 

* 

The lasting impression made by Horace Greeley on 
the American mind is shown anew by the cordial wel- 
come given by the press to a new book concerning him 
issued twenty-one years after his death. It is the com- 
mon fate of journalists however prominent that their 
memory survives buta brieftime after they pass from 
the stage of action, and this is only natural, for their 
work deals with the evanescent topics and interests 
of the day and as there is nothing more dead than an 
old newspaper so there are no reputations that die 
more speedily than those of editors. But Greeley was 
more than an editor. He was a philosopher. and an 
ardent champion of the cause of humanity. And per- 
haps what mostof all has kept his memory green was 
his unique and vigorous personality. He was as 
original a man as was Lincolnor Franklin. Hischarac- 
ter was a singular combination of sagacity and 
shrewdness with geniality, keen sensitiveness and al- 
most childlike affection. Plain people loved him and 
believed in him. No journalist ever had such a fol- 
lowing of devoted readers. The old Tribune consti- 
tuency regarded him as a personal friend. The book 
to which we referis mainly made up of Greeley’s own 
writings and is entitled “Greeley on Lincoln and Mr. 
Greeley’s Letters.” The author is Joel Benton, a neigh- 
bor and warm friend of the great editor, who in- 
troduces the different departments of the book and 
concludes it with a short chapter of reminiscences, 
which we wish had been made longer. Greeley’s article 
on Lincoln, which first appeared in the Century Maya- 
zine, opens the volume. Then follows a collection of 
letters written from Washington in 1856 by Greeley to 
Chas. A. Dana, who was then his managing editor on 
the Tribune, and of which Mr. Dana now says, "The wit, 
the humor and the originality of every line will be 
sure to arrest the attention of the reader.”” These are 
now first given to the public and so are the “Letters 
toa Lady Friend,” which follow. These begin in 1871 and 
close a few days before Greeley’s death in November, 
ik72. Written in haste, in moments of fatigue, often in 
the midst of rapid journeys, they furnished for him 
the most welcome communion and relaxation he ever 
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bad and they afford very interesting glimpses of his 
personality. Opening the book at random we come 
upon this touching reference to his two dead boys: 

“Two sons, who attained the ages of five and a half 
and six years respectively, have gone before me, and 
of whom I cherish none but tender and pleasant re- 
membrances. The older, ‘Pickie,’ was a poet. the most 
beautiful child T ever saw, with the bluest eyes and 
the most heavenly golden hair I ever saw. I walked 
through the great Italian galleries two years after he 
was Called away; but none of the great painters had 
ever seen a child so lovely. My later son (Raphael) 
lived to be six months older than Pickie, and was also 
beautiful in soul and body,but more like me than like 
nis brother, and not a poet atall,—only a very ‘good, 
bright, noble boy. I seldom find time to think long of 
either now, but always recall them with sunny mem- 
ories and a cheerful trust that they are awaiting me 
with love and trust.” 

In closing his chapter of reminiscences Mr. Benton 
suys: “Mr. Greeley’s headand face were striking ina 
remarkable degree. No one could look upon him with- 
out feeling the presence of a great personality. It was 
said that when Daniel Webster was in London, people 
who knew him not turned around to look a second 
time at him. Carlyle called him ‘a steam-engine in 
breeches.’ Ina different way Mr. Greeley was equally 
impressive. His frame was loosely put together, as if 
the head bore it down; but he had an Olympian brow 
above that shambling gait, His benevolence shone 
forth in a beaming smile. His face was to the last as 
smooth and unwrinkled as a boy’s. His manner was as 
fresh and unsophisticated as a child’s. Hecarried into 
mature life the eager zest of appetite, and sense of 
pleasure, which never could grow stale. Age-never 
put its full prerogative on him; and when he threw off 
the week's cares and ambled about his farm, he seemed 
to me always like a boy of asomewhat belated growth. 
His light hair was no more gray at last than it was at 
first. Yet Tennyson's line on Wellington fell not in- 
aptly into his mature description: 

‘O, good gray head, whom all men knew.’ 

“T shall always think of Mr. Greeley (as I have al- 
ready remarked) as one of three great Americans, the 
other two being Franklin and Lincoln. He was nota 
President, to be sure; but he was the maker of Presi- 
dents, and, had it not been for him, Lincoln, beloved 
and famous, might to the end of his days have been 
nothing more than a faintly remembered congress- 
man. I couple him with these two men because the 





three were not only among the greatest of our coun 
try; but, they were particularly dear to mankind. It 
will be a long time, I fear.,before we shall adda fourth 
to this unique group. I doubt if we shall ever have 
another sointrinsically dear to pulsing, warm-hearted 
humanity as was Horace Greeley.” (Published by the 
Baker & Taylor Co., New York; price, $1.50 


The World’s Fair! What It Means. 


It means that from May Ist until October 3ist, there 
will be on exhibition in Chicago the triumph of all 
the ages. The rarest and choicest specimens of the 
earth will be there toinstruct and delight. 

That for six months Chicago will be the most c 
mopolitan spot on the globe, 

That the American people will have the wonderful 
opportunity of mingling with and observing the ha- 
bits and chacteristics of the people of every nation in 
the world. 

That “villages” of the different foreign countries 
constructed by and made up entirely of the people di 
rect from such countries, will be a most interesting 
feature of the fair, 

That the American citizen, of whatever foreign birth 
or parentage, may carry himself back again to the 
land of his origin by visiting and studying these for 
eign “villages.” 

That a few days or weeks spent at the World’s Fair 
will be worth years of travel. 

That this is the grandest opportunity the American 
people have ever had for interesting study and pleas- 
ure, and thata trip to Chicago during the next six 
months will be the event of a lifetime. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway offer 
the best and most frequent train service from St 
Pauland Minneapolis to Chicago. The only line light- 
ing its trains by electricity. The most perfect dining 
service, and the best sleeping cars in this country. 
Ask your agent for tickets via ‘The Milwaukee’’—t he 
Government’s Fast M ail Line, or address 

J. T. CONLEY 
Ass’t Gen’'l Pass. Agent 
St. PAUL, MINN. 

NotTeE.— Write foraC. M. & St. P. World’s Fair folder 
It gives full particulars as to how to visit the Fair 
and what it will cost, 





WHEN | WAS YOURS AND YOU WERE MINE, 


Three snow-white icotiana star 
(rlowed through the purple d 
Across the rippled 
Carried the wild, sweet 1 
A band was playing “The Rose wilt 
Our windows were per 
We had a garret and ve eetheart 
And nothing else | 
Into the gold of u i I 1 
Phe tiana st 
The onlight I i 
Checkered b l i 
Ourari wert l ‘ ‘ 1 ‘ 
Our k es th ly w 
lr hat Ve t I 
And you ‘ heart 
We tl ure vil \ l 
ut ‘ ling 1 oo Mi Wal Traced 
And the tton gown you wore, deurhear 
Purned to velvet about your waist 
Phe moonl ht drop vere pal ride 
For your milk-white throat and ear 
And pure red rubies were your li] 
And glistening pearls y tea 
(} ever a Paderew i 
Sweet us that ple band 
And never Lp « beaut 
As the heart-] t y 1 i 
And never ¢ i made a u 
With a pa near d 
Alas! for the su vl [wa 
Andy ethear 


Yes, [ have year bd poid, and Tite 


And all that men prize | 
I'd give them all to be poor agair 
In that room close to the 
For life has give me naught 
Nothing so near divine 
As that lost summer when IT wa 
And you weetheaurt, were 


hiLA PHiGGinson 


New Whatcom, Wash 











FAOTHMI DBARrAY BTTEH, 


Lake Minnetonka, 


The largest and most beauti- 
fully situated of any Summer 
Resort in the West. Has accom- 
modations for 800 guests, with all 
the conveniences to be found in a 
modern hotel; with piazzas,ample 
grounds, billiard rooms, bowling 
alleys, lawn tennis grounds, boat- 
ing and fishing without limit. 

The usual series of hops for the 
benefit of the guests and patrons 
of the house and their invited 
friends; also daily open-air con- 
certs by a fine orchestra. 

Located on the northern shore 
of the lake on an elevated penin- 
sula; for beauty and healthful- 
ness the situation is unsurpassed 
commanding a view of the lake 
from every direction and every 
room. Thirty miles from St. 
Paul and twenty from Minne- 
apolis. 

It is reached by frequent trains 
over the Great Northern Railway 
also by an elegant line of well- 
equipped steamboats connecting 
with the Great Northern trains at 
Wayzata. Private steam yachts 
can be had for special parties or 
excursions. A fleet of sail and 
row boats always at the landing; 
with guide and assistants for fish- 
ing and boating parties. Open 
to the public June 24th, 1893. 

For particulars address until 
after June 20th, 

E. V. HOLCOMBE, 
Great Northern Building, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
After June 20th address to the hotel. 


ote Minnesota. 
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Flathead Walley, Montane. 





We pay interest on time de 


agen ~=—SGLOBE. NATIONAL BANK OF KALISPELL, 2" 


Lumber. 
Silver. 


We do a general banking 
business. 


Capital, $50,000. Surplus, $5,000. . 


We cheerfully answer in- 
quiries 


Copper. J A. CORAM, - - l’resident ai sis + 
Coal. 3. D. HATCHER, Cashier We make a specialty of ne- 


Manufacturing. 





KIND WORDS THAT ARE APPRECIATED. 


THE NORTHWEST is & magazine we all should read 
Its price, $2 per year, is small compared to its worth 


Steele (N. DD.) Ozone 
+ 


THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE should be read in every 
household from Lake Superior to the Pacific Coast 
Casselton (N. D.) Republican 

* 

The March number of THE NORTHWEST MAGAZLNE is 
up to its usual high standard of merit. “In the Puget 
Sound Basin” is a very interesting article by the 
editor.—Grand Marais (Minn.) Pioneer 

* 

Your magazine has been a power for good; just such 
a publication as should bein the hands of thousands 
whose eyes are turned Westward. I have taken many 
others for information concerning the West. But I 
can say of yours, “Thou excellest them all.”—A, C. Slo- 
cum, South Coventry, Conn. 

* 

One of the most interesting illustrated publications 
that reach our exchange table is THe NORTHWES' 
MAGAZINE. Typographically it is handsome in appear- 
ance, and its columns are well edited. It is devoted to 
the interests of the Northwest, and that section of the 
country should feel proud to have so able a repre 
sentative. Astoria | Ore.) Eramines 


The elegant NORTHWEST MAGAZINE for March is a 
most creditable publication. Every issue is credit 
able, and a matter of just pride to the extensive ter 
ritory it represents. The contents are so varied that 
every taste finds something to its liking. The March 
issue devoted several pages of illustrated matter to 
the Puget Sound Basin. Particular attention is paid 
to the red cedar shingle industry, and the wide-spread 
advertising thus given that business will result in 
bringing millions of Eastern $& into Western Washing 
ton.—Puyallup ( Wash.) Commerce, 


* 
o> 


A Spring Editorial. 
It may seem a trifle late for us to perpetrate any- 
thing of this kind, but not until now. really, has it 
been safe for a person to rise up and say, with any sort 





of confidence: “Spring has come!” In the past people 
have tried it during March and April, only to have 
their hopes dashed by a terrific blizzard, and soitis 
wiser to let matters go without comment until spring 
is either fully established or summer is drawing nigh 
And, now that the weather is more what it should be, 
the St. Paul & Duluth Railroad—the Duluth Short 
Line—offers the usual potent inducements to those 
who desire to spend a little time in the outer air, “far 
from the madding crowd,” incommunion with nature. 
To everyone—tourist, business man, pleasure seeker, 
angler, sportsman,— this line affords peculiar advant- 
ayes, and especially to those who travel between the 
Twin Cities and the unsalted sea. For information 
apply to ticket agents or address Geo. W. Bull, Gene- 
ral Passenger Agent, or W. A. Russell, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent. 
—*@-s 
The Big Bend of the Columbia, 

The largest areaof free farming land, suitable to 
the production of wheat and other small grains, west 
of the Dakotas, is the Big Bend Country of Central 
Washington, now open to settlement from Edwall, 
Harrington, Rock Island, Wanatchee, and other points 
on the Pacific extension of the Great Northern, which 
gives a market for products at Spokane and Puget 





Sound points 

North and west of the Big Bend are several large 
and resourceful valleys and districts known as Lake 
Chelan, Okanogan, Methow, and Wenatchee, and now 
of easy access by the completion of the Great North- 
ern. The Lake Chelan basin is noted for its fruit 
growing advantages, while the Okanogan region con- 
tains large deposits of precious metals, including the 
only free milling gold ore in the State. 

A beautifully illustrated Bulletin, descriptive of the 
State of Washington, sent free by F. 1. Whitney, G. P. 
& T.A.,G.N. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 





gotiating farm mortgages for 
We <olicit correspondence. non-residents. 


| NJ ANS 
Before You Build "ss 


Our book, "HOMES FOR ALL,” 





conta ‘ ) lustrut I { vor poliar with 
roumis plainly marked exter randinter r ews ver 
build mostly h Ist tnd ttuge 
from SI, ” upward ul urches ! ! ist our 
houses, stab s, business blocks, ba building 
bl k ete., With reliable estimates ( t 
struction also price list of plat pe { it ! ind cle 
1 ent iny addr the | Sti ace 
postage paid. In pape ‘ z : Six 
| l l tu ie I ) f pla ( 
‘ f hi ry i ‘ f 1 by 
lodking ove e | ‘ rv 
We also aid our t t ‘ , 
y purcha i i fora 1 l 
free of « ichargee 
Send p flice or express t ‘ ler. Addre 
OMEYER & THORI, arcuitects. 





Chamber of Commerce Ll’dg, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Tot. troduce our Superior F lowe rSeeds we 
have decided tovive away 2 ) ) packets of dy a, 
Dens y seed thisseason, as we bel ole it to be MV sMMOT 
the best way toadve o“? 8 ONT Bee's. 

Toevery readerofth aapenees hosendsus Je. (s‘lveror po tal note) the nctualcost of packing 
and postage, we will mai r femons «x Tieeeloes | of Peerless Pans e , precisely tho same es we 
hi ve always & id for 91.00, OT he Poo »rless Collection consi 30f4 pa ckets 13 follows: BLUE PRINCE 
lovely shade of porcelain blue shading todark purple. Brownz IUEEN, lurge fine blossoms o 
of a bronze Sine edced with mahogany. TIGER, beantifnlly marked and striped flowers of 
every conceivable color. MAMMOTH GERMAN, extra large pansies, often measuring 3 inches in 
diameter, all colors mixed. 

OUR CATALOGUE containing thousands of illustrations, beautiful colored site es nae a 2c. 
Certificate free to alleending for this collection and mentioning this paper, Addre 


VNG See aS ee 


May & Co., of St. Paul are pertectly reliable.—Ed. 


A 
SPECIAL 
BARGAIN 
FOR 
We have purchased | 00 HIGH-GRADE 26-INCH, best cushion 


tires, ball bearing imported steel tubing Boys’ Wheels at a 
SACRIFICE PRICE, to close out, the makers having decided to make only Men’s Wheels hereafter. 
WE KNOW them to be the best Boys’ Wheels ever turned out under $50. At $30 they will go quick. 


ALSO OTHER BARGAINS IN BOTH NEW AND SECOND-HAND WHEELS 








IT WILL PAY YOU 


to send for our large Illustrated Catalogue of Guns, Bicycles and all kinds of sporting goods. 


WM. R. BURKHARD, 128 E. Third St., ST. PAUL. 


Established 1855. Largest sporting goods house in the Northwest. Mention this Magazine when corresponding 
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FINANCIAL. 


MINNESOTA. 
liennry PP. UpHA Ire bk. H. BAILEY, Cashier 
1D. iat LAN, Vice Pre Wa. A. MILL! (sst. Cush 
THE 


FIRST NATIONAL BANE, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Uiited States Depository. 


Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $1,000,000. 


HW. | i I ( ell, J. Hl. Sander Pa 
2 1 aut \\ ts ] | i I. « Shepard 


AINVESTMENT 


As Safe as Government Bonds, 


That runs indefinitely with the privilege of being 

withdrawn on sixty days’ notice. Interest coupons 

payable semi-annually, in New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago or Minneapolis Exchange 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


on improved productivecity property, th» only securities 
accepted by our company Operates inder the State 
Banking Department HAS NEVER ST A DOLLAR, 


We refer to leading banks and cover 2,000 of our inv estora. 
Correspondence solicited 


GUARANTY SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


Wither _ THI UNITED STATES TO-DAY IS 
pre gx country for the Farmer, 
l M r Lab er or Capitalis st than 


Itasca County, Minnesota. 


Where i ‘ t town located more beautifully; 
rate more healthful: has greater possi. 


« future or growing re rapidly than 
Grand Rapids, Minnesota. 
mation ve to Itasca County 


KREMER & KING, 
Proprietors of Itasca County Abstract Office, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MINN. 


O. H. STILSON, 
Real Estate, = 


Grand Rapids, Minn., 


7 


Has listed over four-fifths of the best business and 
residence property in this thrifty new center of 
Northern Minnesota. Fifty per cent profit 
within the next year. Send for maps, etc. 
Reference—the banks of Grand Rapids. 


MONTANA. 


[No. 1649 ] 
First National Bank. 
HELENA, MONTANA. 


United States Depository. 


Paid up Capital, - - - $500,000 
Surplus, - - - 700,000 





General Banking Business and Collections in the North- 
west receive prompt attention. 


8. T. HAUSER, Pres’t. E. W. KNIGHT, Cashier. 


T. H. KLEINSCHMIDT, Ass’t Cashier. 
GEO. H HILL, Second Ass’t Cashier. 


| Capital, $50,000. 





WASHINGTON. 





_SNOHOMISE LAND CO.,) FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY. 


Tacoma, Wash. 
== Snohomish pe : 
— ae PAID UP CAPITAL, - - $500,000. 


Washington.=-+ 


Does a general banking business. Receives 
deposits, and liberal rates of interest paid on 
daily balances subject to check. 

DireEcTORS: John S. Baker, George Browne, Paul 
Schulze, L. D. Campbell, C. W. Griggs, T. B. Wallace 
Chester Thorne 


Harm Lands, | T. B. WALL AG en J.S. BAKER, Vice Pres’t 


C. KAUFFMAN, Cashier 





| 
“BELLINGHAM BAY NATIONAL BANK. 
Timber Lands, 


Capital Stock, - - $60,000. 
Surplus and Profits, $52,000. 
| NEW WHAT 10M, - - - WASH. 


J.W. MORGAN, Pres. C. W. CARTER, Vice Pres. 
C. D. FRANCIS, Cashier. 


Snohomish City Property. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


| Directors: J. W. Morgan, C. W. Carter, Hugh 
Eldridge, F. M. Wade, R. I. Morse, o . Wheeler, C.D. 
| Francis. 


We are prepared to loan money on bills of 
lading to shingle shippers to the extent of two 
| hundred thousand dollars. 


[ No. 4526.] 


Snohomish National Bank, =~ : 


| A. N. Fire H, Pres’t H.C. Bosrwick, Vice Pres’t. 
HENRY Hewitt, Jr., Vice Pres’t. 

SNOHOMISH, WASH. | H. L. ACHILLEs, Cashier, W. G. HELLAR, Ass’t Cash. 
| CAPITAL, $500,000. 


| Traders Bank of Tacoma. 


| TRUSTEES: H. ©. Bostwi ck, H. A. Strong, A.M. Stewart 
riggs, George Brown, H. 1. Achilles, He ; 
Hewitt, Jr.. P aul Se hulze, A. N. Fitch . hbittie 


| 2 
| TACOMA, WASH. 
} 


E.C. FERGUSON, President. 
J.D. BASSETT, Vice President. 
U. k. LOOSE, Cashier. 
A. M. FARRAH, Ass’t Cashier. 


Every facility offered for safe and prompt trans- 
action of business on most favorable terms. 





Collections and business for uon-residents re- | 
ceive careful attention. } 


R87 | The First National Bank, 


1. FURTH, Pres H.C, COMEGYS, V. Pres . St a 
WILSON M. SNYDER. Cashier. PORTLAND, OREGON. 


First National Bank, 


SNOHOMISH, WASH. 


ORECON. 


| Designated Depository and Financial Agents 
of the United States. 


Surplus and Profits, $35,000. | Capital and Surplus, : . . $1,000,000. 
| — 
| HENRY FAILING, President. 
J. Furtu, H.C, Comecys, H. W. CORBETT, Vice President. 
S. VestaLt, BAILEY GATZERT, | G. E. WITHINGTON, Cashier. 
ULMER STINSON, Wa. WHITFIELD, H. J. CORBETT, Ass’t Cashier. 
WILSON M. SNYDER 


DIRECTORS 


If you have Money to Loan on the best farm 
security in the country, address 


8S. B. DUSINBERRE, 
Puyallup, Washington. 


Cashier Bank of Puyallup. 


Cash 


American Casualty Insurance and Security Company 


OF BALTIMORE Criry. 


Capital, $1,000 COO. 


Employers’ and Public Liability, Boiler, Elevator and 
Accident Insurance. Security Bonds. 
For information apply to 
J. J. WATSON, Gen. Agt. 
For Minn., N. Dak. and S. Dak., 
96 E. 4th St., St. PAUL, MINN, 


T. Ek. PENNEY, Resident Manager, 
250 Temple Court, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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North Dakota Farm Lands. 


We have for sale 400,000 acres of the most desirable FARM LANDS in North Dakota, 
consisting chiefly of excellent WHEAT and GRAZING LANDS. 


The bulk of our lands are in BARNES COUNTY, and range in price from $4 to $10 per acre. 





We have several thousand acres of beautiful pasture, 


which for HORSES, CATTLE or SHEEP cannot be excelled, and can be bought for five dollars per acre. 
THE SHEEP business has become an important industry in this county within the past two years and has yielded enormous profits. We have 
some fine pieces of land that are specially adapted to sheep raising, which can be bought for FOUR DOLLARS PER ACRE. 


We negotiate and guarantee Loans which will net 8 per cent to investor; pay taxes and make investments for 


CLARKE & BARCLAY, Valley City,N. D. 


non-residents. 


References: First National Bank, Valley City, N. D.; 





Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, 


North Dakota, South Dakota. 


JAS. EK. MOORE, 
‘NORTHWESTERN LANDS, 


Lrake Block, St. Paul 


MANAGER: 76 Northwestern Town 


The St. Paul & Sioux City Land Co., 


Let Co. The Prince Investment Co. 


The splendid crops now being harvested in the Northwest will at once result in bringing in new 
settlers, and prices of good, choice wild lands will soon advance. During the next three months 


the choicest selections will be secured. 


The lands embraced in my list offer the industrious farmer his finest opportunity, while for the 
capitalist there is no safer investment for surplus funds, even if no immediate use be made of the 
soil. To persons with small savings a well selected lot in one of the thriving towns of Minnesota, Iowa 
or South Dakota will prove an absolutely safe and profitable investment. This section of the 
Northwest has entered upon a career of great prosperity and rapid development. 

An illustrated catalogue of seventy-five pages, containing a list of the tracts for sale in each 
County and State, will be mailed to any address on application, and prices will be quoted on any 


tract good for a limited period. 


Lands and town lots will be sold on long time with easy payments. Special inducements offered 


large investors. 


JAS. E. MOORE, Northwestern Lands, Drake ane, St. Paul, Minn. 





en County ul Northen Pacilic | Y 
RAILROAD LANDS, 
at prices ranging from $2.50 to $10 per acre, 


depending on their relative location to the railroad. 


These lands are BETTER ADAPTED TO DIVERSI- 
FIED FARMING .THAN THE FAMOUS RED RIVER 
VALLEY LANDS, and cost from one-tenth to 
one-fifth as much money. 


Terms one-fifth down, balance in five annual pay- 
ments, at 7 per cent interest. For further particulars 
address 

WM. GLASS, Cooperstown, Griggs Co., N. D. 


CHAS. E. HEIDEL, 


Note--Dr. F. H. DeVaux, Sup't 
Sec. & Treas. 


State Board of Health, and 
U.S. Surgeon, is at the head 
of the Institution. 


Double Chloride of Gold Remedy. 
The Keeley Institute, 


FOR THE CURE OF THE 


Liquor, Opium and Tobacco Habits, also Neurasthenia. 


“* 


The only branch of the Dwight, Ills. Institute in N. Dak. 
VALLEY CITY, NORTH DAKOTA. 


'HARLES H. STANLEY, 
Lands and Loans, 


STEELE, K1iDDER Co., NORTH DAKOTA, 
IT have 12,000 acres of land in Kidder and Logan 


counties that run from $3.50 to $10 per acre. Terms of 
purchase, one-fifth cash and balance on long time 

I have also several ranches well adapted to raising 
horses, cattle and sheep. Write for maps and more 


detailed information. 


—_ S. TYLER, 
Real Estate and Farm Lands, 


FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA. 
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LANDS 
for sale on 
Easy Terms. 

Address B.S. RUSSELL, 


Gen’) Ag’t Minnesota & Dakota Land & Investment Co, 
JAMESTOWN, N. D. 








S. M. Swenson & Sons, New York; Grandin Bros., Bankers, Tidioute, Pa. 





To CHICAGO 
AND THE 
World’s Fair. 


**THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE” now offer 
the following improved train service fror 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


‘THE BADGER STATE EXPRESS” leav: 














Minneapolis every morning ‘ 20, St. Paul, 
§ oclock and arrives Chicas 9:35 P. M 
This train is equipped with modern da 

coaches and luxurious parlor cars By th 

train the traveler is enabled tosee the beauti 
ful scenery of Wisconsin with its hills, river 
and lakes giving a most delightful daylight 
rice throug a most picturesque and inter- 


esting region. 


“THE WORLD’S FAIR EXPRESS” leaves 





Minne: apolis every evening, except Sun- 
day, 5:45, St P aul, 6:20 o'cl ck, and 
arrives Chicago, 7:45 next morning. This 
train is equipped with Vestibuled, Ga 

Lighted But fet Sleepers and Free Chair 
Cars, and because of the early arrival in 


Chicago is best train for World's Fair. 
“THE NORTH-WESTERN LIMITED” leaves 





Minneapclis every night in the year, 7:30 
St. Paul, 8:10 o'clock, and arrives Chicage 
9:30 next morning. This is the only train 


West of Chicago equipped with Pullman 
and Wagner Private Compartment Sleep- 
ing Cars and Buffet Smoking Library 
Coaches, and is only train of its kind in 
America on which extra fare is not charge 


World’s Fair Excursion Tickets now on 
sale, via **The North-Western Line.”’ 

For a handsomely illustrated World's Fair pam- 
phiet, deseri ane oe - \ reaps te dings and 
grounds, enclo stamp, t 


tp 
T. Ww. "TEASDALE. 


Ge Passer vent, St. PAUL, 


J. W. ROSS, 


Architect, 


Security Block, Grand Forks, N. D. 

















HOTEL POKEGAMA, Grand Rapids, Minnesota. 
HARTLEY & GUNN, Proprietors. Rates, $2 per day. 





<= 
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Unlike the Dutch Process 


NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, Unlike the Dutch Pr 
(fa No Alkalies 


Importers and = Other Chemicals 


. are used in the 
; — preparation of 


. W. BAKER & CO.’ 


' BreakfastCocoa 


Wholesale Druggists, 
Jobbers in 


Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, etc., 


. i\ which is absolutely 
SAIN r PAUL, ‘ pure and soluble, 
: : . . has me ethanthree times 
100, 40 104, 406, 408, 4 , SIBLEY ST., COR. SIXTH. strength of Cocc io MNES 
ee Starch, Arrowroot or 
ret ir, and 18 far mo re ec 


} costing than on e cent & cup. 


ST. PAUL FOUNDRY CO.., It is delicious, yuri shing, and EASILY 


DIGESTI 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


WHOLESALE. 


COFFEES AND TEAS. 
McCormick, BEHNKE & Co, St Paul. 


ACTURERS OI! 


Architectural Iron Works. 


STEEL BEAMS CARRIED IN STOCK. 


Works on Great Northern Railway. 
new 


» fice. Nos. 211 & aphattan Building. 


eUle wee WO wom ee 2D Du) 


ENVELOPE MANUFACTURERS. 
MINNEAPOLIS ENVELOPE Co., Minneapolis 


ce, SCALES, 
PAPER AND STATIONERY. 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, Waionr, BARRETT & STILW ELL St. Paul. 


Waiter & LEONARD, St. Paul. 


Tanks, Pumps, Pipes, etc. Jas. H. Brisnor & Co., Minneapolis. 
N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 


The Best Groods in the Market 


PAIRBAN KS, MORSE & CO., 


1 & 375 Sibley St., ST. PAUL, MINN 


ve hed 18 ! ‘ ? Personal attentior 
peneoes orporated 188 Analyzing and Testing Ores, I 


Wholesale + Hardware, aT 
Sporting Goods, Butchers’ Supplies. ft} Se 


213, 215, 217, 219,221 & 223 East Third Street, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. ® 


a D IGNING, i pHere WOeD | 
8 & HAL - _— 





H I). MATHEWS, R. C. BROWN, J. WHARRY, 
Pres. & Treas Vice Pres Secretary 


THE NORTHWESTERN LIME CO, 


Cleveland, Onio. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Etc, Double - Crimp - Mining - Clothe, 


From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 
Office Ra ngs, Wire Guards and Wire Works of every 


GENBRAL OFFICE 


+0 Fast Third St. - - ST. PAUL, MINN. . description. 


Wholeaale Warehouasea at 


| Every Day in the Week. 
Every Week in the Month. 
Every Month in the Year. 





3t. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer 


NORTH WESTERN FUEL CO, 





Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 133 FE. 5th st., St. Pau, Minn 





given toall kinds of Assaying, 










THE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., 


All the Year Arownd. 





Coal Shippers. 


Duluth, Wsst Superior, Washburn, 
vreen Bay, Milwaukee 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 


Wharves 


AND 
General ()ffice, Endicott Bld’g, St. PAUL, MINN. ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, ASHLAND, 
DULUTH 
Anda point n Eastern, Western, Northern and 
WISCONSIN Pt = 7 le panko rt rnan 


Red Pressed Brick Co., | 


MANUFACTURERS OF NORTHERN PACIFIC R. BR. CO., LESSEE.) 
— Phe popular Route tothe Delightful Cool Summer 
Red Front, Sewer, Vitrified, Paving, rey hing Resorts of 
e AND WISCONSI 
and Common Brick. T) line running Pull tn 

| e erun zg man Drawing Room 

j and Pouri. st tay rs fre mm Chir ago to Portland, 

Effect equal to Pres:ed Brick at half the cost. Seattle, Tace Alaska, ane vacific Coast points 


; iW conein Oontral Li ines and Northern 
Winnipeg Hotel, Depots at Bozeman and Billings, Mont., | Ire ) 
High Scnooi at Watertown, 8. Dak., Central Market at 


| 
Minneapolis, Court House at Marshall, Minn., and many For tickets, sleeping car reservations, ‘time 
others. tubles and f ull nformation, apply to Agents of 
Address ese Line r Agents of any R ailway in the 
lr ted State sor Canadian Provinces, 
Cc. L. BROWN, Agent, | JAS. C, POND, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


DOUBLE DAILY TRAIN SERVICE 


Tourist Route to Yellowstone National Park. 


Wisconsin Central Lines. 





*acific 














Human Pack-Mules. 

Some idea of the great loads carried by Indian 
women can be gained by the following from The 
Dalles, Oregon, Chronicle, which says: ‘‘A squaw 
was observed the other morning trying to pack 
about 200 pounds on her back—a sack of flour, 
one of sugar, and a heavy sack of some other 
commodity, to the on-lookers unknown. She first 
arranged them so that by stooping they would 
recline on her back; then, to adjust the pack 
more firmly, she got down on all fours. In at- 
tempting to rise the first time she toppled over 
sidewise, like a cart suddenly deprived of a 
wheel. The next time she exercised more care, 
and succeeding in getting an upright position, 
walked off bravely.” 


Smiling at His Mother, 

A carload of passengers on the Selby Avenue 
cable line coming down town recently were 
treated to a very amusing little incident, which 
was heartily enjoyed by every person present ex- 
cept one. Just above Seven Corners a lady en- 
tered the car and sat down near the door ia a seat 
vacated for her by a gentleman. She was evi- 
dently well advanced in years, but a certain 
jauntiness in her attire and frivolity in her man- 
ner plainly betrayed the fact that she desired to 





| appear young. After she had ridden a short dis- 


ood, Water, ete. Samples | 
by mailorexpre ittended to promptly. Write forterma 
} pul) 


“FARWRLL, OZMUN, KIRK & C0, ~ [eile cane ame 


tance she suddenly attracted the conductor’s at- 
tention and pointing to a young man at the other 
end of the car on the opposite side said: ‘‘Con- 
ductor, that insolent fellow is trying to flirt with 


| me!” The other passengers smiled slightly at 


the idea and looked at the young man indicated, 
expecting to see him look very uncomfortable; 
but he didn’t. Slowly but gracefully arising 


| from his seat and politely lifting his hat to his 


accuser he said: ‘‘Excuseme, madam, butI was 
smiling at the other old lady who sits beyond 
you and who happens to be my mother.” This 


| was too much for the elderly damsel, and after 


one vaineffort to regain her composure she 
stopped the car and dismounted amid the laugh- 
ter of the other passsengers.—St. Paul Globe. 


Lucky Senator. 

‘Senator Watson C. Squire, of Washington 
State,” said George Crouch to a New York Press 
reporter, recently, ‘tis one of the luckiest men 
in the country. Along in the ’70’s he was a poor 
school teacher. He met a daughter of Reming- 
ton, the gunmaker. It was a case of love at first 
sight. They were married. NRemington was on 
the top wave of success. Squire went abroad, 
sold an enormous quantity of arms to the Rus- 
sian and Turkish governments, also to Austria and 
Egypt. Returning, he traveled through Mexico 
and South America, selling large orders. Then 
there came a stagnation in the gun trade. The 
Remingtons were left with a large stock on their 
hands which they could not dispose of. Mr. Rem- 
ington had taken a tract of land in Washington 
Territory for a debt, and offered this to Squire. 

‘***You can probably makea living on it for your- 
self and family,’ was what the old gentleman said. 

“I dined with Squire at'the Lotos Club the night 
before he left for his new home. He wasgloomy 
enough. He tried to getto go with me him. I 
wish I had now. That despised tract of land, it 
seems, was located in what is now the city of Seat- 
tle. Squire is now worth several millions more 
than his father-in-law. Arthur made him gov- 
ernor of the Territory, and he is now a U. S. 
senator, and still on the right side of forty.” 
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TACOMA. 


The Western Terminus of the The Head of Navigation and the The Wholesale and Manufactur- ; 
Northern Pacific and Union Wheat Shipping Point of ing Center of the Pacific 
Pacific Railroads. Puget Sound. Northwest. 


LOOK AT THE FOLLOWING EVIDENCES OF ITS GROWTH: 


Population in 1880, 720! - - ‘Population in 1891, 50,000 








Assessed value of property, 1882. . lynch tara taa ‘ $75,000 Coal shipped, 1890..... oF oe ea hea) 236,617 
Assessed value of property, 1888....... eee re : &7.729.625 CI, SE ions tice ssebssweenae ....(tons) 195,000 
Agnenees yalue of property, 1601 ...........cccesesecsce. . .832.495 619 Hop crop, 1881........ ...{bales) 6,095 
Real estate transfers, 1886...... eae caitare $667,355 | Hop crop, 1890...... .. (bales) 90,000 i 
Real estate transfers, 1888....... $8.855,598 | Lumber exported, 1889. ..- (feet) 107,320,280 
Real estate transfers, 1890...... , $14.720,858 Lumber exported, 1840 .... seisieowes . +++ (feet) 150 735,000 
I os did. als a6 a Reo aims a AR eas wales Salaned $10,663,297 Lumber exported, 1891...... ee ere Te (feet) 139,920,000 f 
Number of Banks, 1880........... ee Rewannamaetaots 1 Wheat shipped, 1881..... a aneia ee aan ates .. -(bushels) 55,366 f 
Number of Banks, 1891............ a 22 I bn. b oops. csremirae<(oadawweaeiadia'he Seed (bushels) 3 59.096 
Bank clearings, 1889........ sa ..+.+ + ~825,000,000 Wheat shipped, 1881, September to Decemher 15 ..(bushels) 2,367,226 
Bank clearings, 1890............... : an Ty $43,420,448 Flour shipped, 1890........... Seika Ge pe eciiis 2 00:00 «oh aes 86,521 
OTE CHORE, TEDL... cc ccccccccccces stn saad an ‘mh cov a sear cca © Flour shipped, 1891, Septensber 1 t» D-cember 15 ....+..(barrels) 44,033 
Wholesale business, 1889............. iotaocavats ek eae £9 000,000 Number of publi« school buildings, 1890....... pane 9 
Ce Ns cca ccduedwasadwdicadscmacaneceienie sais $16 250,000 Number of public school buildings, 1891... . - ; pate 14 
Money spent in building improvements, 1891........... i sereediene, Mga tan Number of pupils in public schools, 1890............ es ; 8,045 
Money spent in street improvements, 1891.............0.0.ceeeees $75,000 Number of pupils in public schools, i891............. R 4,044 
Money spent by Northern Pacific Railroad and Tre Tacoma Land Total miles of graded streets, 1891...........ceececees 98 
Company in terminal improvements from 1887 to 1889... .. $1,506,000 Total miles of streets paved or planked, 1891......... 7 
Money spent by Northern Pacific Railroad and The Tacoma Land Total miles of sewers built, 1891.............e.0...- ppracoracaacaaes a 41 
CY ON BE od orccrvdarecdednctassanesenuns ile cic $1,400,000 Total miles of street railway, 1591: electric, 27; cable, 2; suburban, 59 8] 
CE IS CE 6. ohn os os ce cdenswceasacansvcoeseawmeness (tons) 56,390 Total shingle output, 1891............... inaarecis ; 125,000,000 
Coal shipped, 1889........... eee eT er Tee ... (tons) 180,940 TOR GMGIOT GUEPUE, 1BDL. 2. cccsescccccsscacsecess ; $856,153 
TACOMA is the only natural outlet for the grain crop of the Inland Empire, as Eastern Washington and Oregon is aptly termed, and it costs from $1,500 to " 
$4,000 less to ship a cargo of wheat from Tacoma than from any other port north of San Francisco. 
TACOMA is now the Metropolis of Puget Sound, and is the best location for manufacturers for supplying both Inland and Water Trade. Full printed and 
written information will be furnished on application to 
ISAAC W. ANDERSON, 
N. P. R. R. Headquarters Building. General Manager of THE TACOMA LAND CO., TACOMA, WASH. 
. M4 , 
The Head of the Great Lakes! The Portage Between the Atlantic and Pacific ! 
a ~etS all 
; are [s ss al 
WiLL GIw=E- 
T S | { ( | | 
0 Solvent and Substantial Industrial and Commercial Concerns, 
te 


HREE SITES. FREE REN’. 


CASH CAPITAL, Subscribed or Loaned, and 
SUBSIDIES for Hands Employed. 


TO WORKINGMEN: Plenty of work at good wages. (The annual report of the City Statistician 
shows upwards of 6,000 hands employed). HOMES costing $600 and upwards (houses built on plans to suit), and 
which may be paid for in from 10 to 15 years, in monthly installments of $9 and upwards. 

Call on or write to 


Land and River Improvement Co., 
West Superior, Wisconsin. 
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South Bend, VWVashington. 


Pacific Ocean Terminus of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. 


SOUTH BEND), the seaport of WILLAPA HARBOR, is the terminus of the Yakima and Pacific Coast Division 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad now under construction to be completed from Chehalis to SOUTH BEND 
this year. 








The Geographical position, tributary resources and natural advantages of SOUTH BEND, and its direct rail 
communicatiin with the timber, coal and wheat of Washington insure its becoming one of the leading seaports of 
the Pacific Coast. 


Government Charts show 29 feet of water over the bar of WILLAPA HARBOR at high tide, while the towing 
distance to the wharves at SOUTH BEND is only 16 miles against 140 on Puget Sound and 116 on the Columbia 
River from Portland, Oregon. 


The extraordinary growth and development of the Puget Sound cities will be duplicated at SOUTH BEND, and 
parties seeking new locations for manufacturing or business enterprises or a field for investment will do well to 
investigate turther and communicate with 


THOMAS COOPER, General Manager, 


Northern Land and Development Company, ~° 
- §OUTH BEND, WASHINGTON. 


DENVER ADDITION TO SOUTH BEND. 


There are many prosperous and growing towns in Washington, but 
none whose future is more bright than the city of South Bend on 
Willapa Harbor, 16 miles from the Pacific Ocean and the ocean 
terminus of the Yakima & Pacific Coast Railroad. 


The Addition is level, sloping gently back, and contains the best of both business and 
residence property in South Bend to-day. The west line of the addition is 
within three blocks of the new $75,000 Willapa Hotel. 


Broadway is planked through the addition and other streets are soon to be improved in the same manner. 
Streets are 66 feet wide and Avenues 80 feet. Julian Ralph writes in the September (1892) 
number of Harpers’ Monthly about South Bend, as follows: 


“It is on the Pacific Coast, on the front of the Olympia Peninsula, only four hours from Portland by rail, and very 
much nearer to Asia, Nicaragua and Europe by water than the Sound ports. South Bend is a yearling, and when 
it rubs its juvenile eyes the map shows only the words Shoalwater Bay, but that, being a libelous name, is now 
changed to Willapa Harbor. It is 57 miles north of Astoria. It is the only generally useful harbor between the 
Columbia River and the Strait of Juan De Fuca. South Bend is about to be connected with the Northern Pacific 
Railroad system. In the region tributary to it is an extraordinary wealth of timber and of agricultural lands. The 
founders of the town insist that if there is to be an export trade in Washington products, no other port in the State 
can compete with It, since vessels trom Puget Sound ports must double the Olympia peninsula before they reach the 
point at which South Bend shipments begin. South Bend is several hundreds of miles nearer to San Francisco, 
Nicaragua and Cape Horn than any Puget Sound port.” 


FOR INFORMATION REGARDING THIS PROPERTY, APPLY TO 


‘Lhe Denver Land Go., 


Room 11 Mason Block, TACOMA, WASH. Pranklin Building, SOUTH BEND, WASH. 


P. O. Box 53. P. O. Box 126. 
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kak ket whet ake ttn) dentate) ote 


For Fruit Growing, Hop Raising and General Farming: in the 
“Sunnyside Country” of the 


FERTILE) BEAUTIFUL YAKIMA VALLEY 


In the New State of Washington. 

















AN IRRIGATED PRUNE ORCHARD IN THE YAKIMA VALLEY. 


The Northern Pacific, Yakima and Kittitas Irrigation Company has constructed a canal 60 miles long, with a depth 
of 8 feet, a width at the bottom of 30 feet and a width at the top of the banks of 621% feet. It covers 80,000 acres 
of valley land nowhere surpassed for fertility on the globe. The water is taken from the Yakima River and the 
supply is abundant for all possible demands. The solidity of construction in the dam, headgates and canal insures a 
regular and permanent supply of water and is a safeguard against breaks and other accidents. 


Climate __The summer climate of the Yakima Valley resembles that of the California valleys, in the length of the growing season, the 

‘ * number of sunny days, the absence of late spring frosts and early fall frosts and the immunity from destructive storms. The 

winters are short and not at all severe. 

Soil __The soil of the valley is a rich brown loam and is of phenomenal depth. In places where a vertical surface has been exposed along the 
* brink of the second bench, the depth is over eighty feet, and the soil at the bottom is just as rich as that near the top. 

; __This is beyond question the best fruit country in the United States for the raising of apples, grapes, pears, peaches, 
Productions. apricots, plums, prunes, berries and melons. It is also a better hop country than the famous hop valleys on Puget Sound, 
for the reason that the hop louse cannot endure the summer heats and dies before doing any damage to the vines. Old hop yards in the neighborhood 
of the town of North Yakima have given large and almost uniform yields for ten years. Alfalfais the forage crop and yields five or six crops a year. 
Garden vegetables give enormous returns and are profitably grown for the markets of Tacoma and Seattle. 

; o All the lands under the Sunnyside Canal lie within a few miles of 
Special Advantages for Fruit Culture.—iiiine on the main line of the Northern Pacific Railroad; refrig- 
erator cars are furnished and fresh fruit can be put in good condition into the Sound cities on the west, and Spokane on the east, and can be sold in 
competition with California fruit in all the mining towns and camps of Montana and Idaho, in the towns of North Dakota, South Dakota and Manitoba 
and in the cities of St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior and Chicago. The Washington growers will monopolize these markets as sooa as they 
can supply them, for the reason that Washington fruit is much better flavored than that of California. 

Ten A eres Enou h __A settler who cultivates well, in fruit, vegetables and alfalfa, ten acres of this wonderfully productive Yakima 
Ss ¢ Valley soil, will have all the land he can attend to and will make a good support fora family. With twenty 
acres he can make a net income of from two to three thousand dollars a year. 
1 ; " Irrigation makes the farmer independent of the weather. He applies just the right amount of 
Farming by Irrigation .—( ie to his land to secure the largest possible crop returns. No failure of crop is possible. The 
process is not laborious or expensive. The water is turned on the land two or three times during the growing season. 


TERMS OF SALE: 


The lands of the Northern Pacific, Yakima and Kittitas Irrigation Company are sold with a perpetual water right guaranteeing an ample supply of 
water for all crops. Prices range from $45 to $65 an acre. Oue-fifth of the purchase price is payable in cash on the signing of the contract. The 
second payment is not due for two years. Thus the settler has time to make his improvements and realize on his first crop before being called on for 
the next installment on his land. The remaining payments run through four years. One good crop will pay for the land. The company prefers to 
sell to actual settlers only in order that the country may be densely settled and brought under a high state of cultivation as rapidly as possible. 

For maps, pamphlets and further particulars, address 


NORTHERN PACIFIC, YAKIMA & KITTITAS IRRIGATION CO., Tacoma, Wash. 
Or, WALTER N. GRANGER, General Manager, Zillah, Wash. 








I 
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SKAGIT eer | WASH SHINGLE ASSOCIATION 


resident, P.. A. Woolley, Woolley, Waah ; Vice President, 2 Flagg, Avon, Wash.; Secretary and Syennurer, 


resent aggregate daily apacity, ! 


’ MOUNT VERNON, WASH. 


innie METCALF & FERRIS, | er & HENDERSON, 
Skagit County Red Cedar Shingles, oe ee 
IN CAR LO DERS Ish f shingles ar d siding 
Capacity: 40,000 feet lur ber dails v) shingles 


i'n A 
ld) ‘ 
P.O M N VERNON, WASH P.O addre . M1 "Waseneae W ASH. 


[VON MANUFACTURING CO, NNT Wee, See. teas 
! Manufacturers of \KAGIT VALLEY SHINGLE CO. 
h 


WOOLLEY, WASH, 


Red Cedar Shingles. = 
inufacturers of the 
I) 400.006 Celebrated Washington Red ¢ oored Shingles. 
, 1’ re AVON. SKA r ¢ WaAsH Capac 150,000 daily. 
Strictly first-class and « da biak cea. 


i ITRLINGTON M’F’G CO.,, — (GIT RIVER LUMBER AND SHINGLE 0. 

) Silat WOOLLEY, WASBH., 
A; Manufacturers of and dealers in 

Red Cedar Shingles. Washington Red Cedar Shingles, Washington 
Red Cedar Lumber, Washington Fir Lumber. 


Poo ire ht LING N\, SKAGIT Co.,. WASH Write for quotations, delivered f. o. b. your station, 


. CEDAR SHINGLE CO.,, ire & MOELLER, 
Capacity, 100,000 CLEAR LAKE, SKAGIT Co., WASH. 


Manufacturers Red Cedar Shingles. Manufacturers of Red Cedar Shingles, 


\ f — . ind fancy butts made te rder 


Pt I VERNON, SKAG Co... WASH 


Capacity, 60,000 shingles daily. 








Geo | ooh ind, Mount Vernon, Wash. "Wa mber of mi ag Skagit County, Jan. 1st, 1891, six; number Jan. tat, 1893, thirty 


1,500,000, The principal mills in the county are represented in the cards below. 


\|' VERNON SHINGLE AND LUMBER COMPANY, 
Manufacturers of 
Red Cedar Shingles and Clear Cedar Lumber. 
Mixed cars of shingles and lumber. 
MOUNT VERNON, WASH. 
Capacity: 200,000 shingles daily, 40,000 lumber daily. 


Capacity: Shingles, 150 M; Lumber, 30 M. 


— LUMBER & SHINGLE Co 
, P. O. address, SEDRO, WASH. 


Manufactur’sof Washington Red Cedar Shingles, 
Washington Cedar Beveled Siding, 
hte Fir F semi 


JRAIRIE SHINGLE CO., 


PRAIRIE, WASH., 
On the line of the Seattle, Lake Shore & Fastern R. R. 
Manufacturers of Red Cedar Shingles, 


Daily capacity 70,000. 


‘ LAKE SHINGLE & LUMBER C0. 


Office: Room 325 Bailey Building, SEATTLE. 
Millat CLEAR LAKE, SKAGIT Co 
Manufacturers of 


Washington Red Cedar Shingles. 


Capacity, 220,000 shingles daily. 


WHATCOM COUNTY ;WASH.; SHINGLE ASSOCIATION. 


Banner Shingle County of Washington. Output, Jan. 1, 1891, about 200,000 shingles daily. 


000,000, President, Geo. A. Cooper, New Whatcom; Secretary and Treasurer, D. H. DeCan, 


D, H. DECAN, Manufacturer of P, H. BLANKENSHIP, = Manufacturer of 
Cedar Shingles, Whatcom, Wash. High Grade Red Cedar Lumber and Shingles, 
( da Orde sromptly attended t Daily capacity 150,000 shingles and 10.000 ft. of lumber 
1 i | I f Naw Wratcom, WASH. 
H! NRY & SONS, Manufacturer ! HAMILTON & COQ., Manufacturers of 
ted Cedar Lumber and Shingles, | Red Cedar Shingles, CUSTER, WASH. 
l iw rn ¢ W | I) ¥ capacity 40,006 | Daily apacit y 80,000, 


B! LLINGHAM BAY LUMBER & M’F'’G CO., | PEAVEY & CAMPBELL, Manufacturers and 


wholesale dealers in Red Cedar Lumber and Shingles 
Daily capacity 90.000 shingles and 12,000 ft. lumber. 
Mill and Office, Sumas Criry, WAsH. 


| 
Manufacturers of Red Cedar Lumber & Shingles, 
NEW WHATCOM, WASH. 


\W, L. MILLER, Manufacturer of 


| 
Manufacturers of 
Cedar Shi ngles ond Lumber. | 


BROWN SHINGLE Co., 
Red Cedar Shingles, WICKERSHAM, WASH. 


Daily capacity 50,000, 


Capa T ' ¢ laily 5.000 lumber daily. 
NEW Wis CoM, WASH 


C, E. OWEN, Manufacturer « [.. D. REYNOLDS, Manufacturer of 


| 
Red Cedar Shingles, | 
GOSHEN, WASH. Capacity, 90,000 daily. 


i LAYS HARBOR COMMERCIAL (0,, COSMOPOMS. 


Manufacturers of 


a CEDAR SHINGLES 


Made from Washington Cedar will last at least Fir and Spruce Lumber, Lath, etc. 


five times as long as pine shingles. Wholesale and Retail dealers in General Merchandise, 
Shi ff pmaper ye ete 
They are not only the handsomest shingles made | Owners Commercial Line of Steamers 
San Franc isco Office 21 MARKET STREET. 


but they are 


The Most Economical in the long run. \' IRFOLK SHING LE cc )., 


If you are going to put upa new building or Manufacturers of 


reshingle an old one you can’t afford to use any “Ls * 43: 
other kind. Write to ; Red Cedar Shingles and Siding. 
Mill at HoLens, WAsH 


SPARKS & MONAGAHAN, ’ ’ . * "SD. 0. addrecs, Naw Wuatoon, Wace. 
GETCHELL, WAsH. Capacity, 200,000 shingles daily. 





Red Cedar Shingles, WICKERSHAM, WASH. 








Daily capacity, March 1, 1893, 
New Whatcom. 


L‘ IVEALL BROS., Manufacturers and dealers in 


Red Cedar Shingles and Siding, 
GOSHEN, WASH. 


MOUNT BAKER SHINGLE M’F’G CoO., 
Manufacturers of 
Red Cedar Shingles and Siding, 
LIC KING, WASH. 





J} ‘iL. PARKER, Manufacturer of 
Red Cedar Shingles, 
LAWRENCE, WASH. Capacity, 60,000 shingles daily. 


<>$end this Number East.<- 


é Yu ~~ 


MARLIN 2” 
=" RIFLES 


Made in all styles and sizes. Lightest, 
strongest, easiest working, safest, simplest, 
most accurate, most compact, and most 
modern. For sale by all dealers in arms. 

Catalogues mailed free by 


The Marlin Fire Arms Co., 


New HAven, Conn., U.S. A. 
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PACIFIC SUPPLY CO., 


Jobbers in 


PIERCE COUNTY (WASH.) SHINGLE | LEADING LUMBER AND SHINGLE M'F’GS 





Manufacturers and Dealers. of Centralia, Lewis Co., Wash. Wetate Gite Casnish 
+ ’ 
and Building Materials. 
'HITE RIVER SHINGLE CO., (Ma LUMBER & MANUFACTURING (0, 916 R. R. St, Tacoma, WASH. 
INCORPORATED.) Manufacturers of 
Pioneer Manufacturers and Dealers in Fir Lumber, Brid e Timbers, Floorin ; ° ° 
Washington Red Cedar Shingles and Lumber. Ceiling, ron, se and Siding. 8 Nickel Plating 
ar : ‘ Kiln Dried Lumber a specialty. OUT rits. 
BUCKLEY, WN Write for delivered prices ‘ ’ . 
Output, 350,000 daily CENTRALIA, WASH | Polishers Supplies. 
a——" & VAN WINKLE CO., 
5 & 37 8. Cane 18t 
CHICAGO 
Manufacturers of CC. COPPING Send for catalogue. 
THEOPHILUS CUSHING, President and Manager. Cedar Shingles A. k DEARBORN 
W.C. CUSHING, Secretary and Treasurer -aT nm - - 
ees SHINGLE CO. WESTERN BANK NOTE CoO., 
New Fire Proof Building, CHICAGO, 


Daily capacity 0.000 shingles. 


or BONDS, 
CENTRALIA, WasH. | ENGRAVERS & PRINTERS svocks, TIcKrETs, 
PAY CHECKS 
and General Stationery. {*?* _ curities engraved by this 
company accepted for listing ou N. Y. Stock Exchange. 








1 A. WARREN, 


° Manufacturer of 


CENTRALIA, WASH, SCOTT’S PURCHASING AGENCY, 


703 Manhattan Building, - . St. Paul, Minn. 





Cedar Shingles and Lumber, 


ll kine - ds p' irchased fi r out of town cus- 
P , : tomers ii s sare d se 

Capacity, 50,000 shingles daily. tom 4 an <a omnis aa aan Its amples are wanted send 
Make a specialty ol Long sate re | C _ ; ty Eo W Ss OT r 

| Security Trust Ce 


CC. E. Dickerman, St. Paul 


CENTRAL ADDITION 
To Spokane Falls, Washington, 


Is centrally located and offers unequalled opportunities 
to parties desiring business or residence property. 


— & CO., 


Manufacturers of Cedar Shingles, 





Daily capacity 45,000 shingles. 


‘ - The Union Depot Company’s grounds are located in this 
CENTRALIA, WASHINGTON. : om 


addition. Rapid development inevitable. For full infor- 
mation apply to ofliceof J. J. BROWNE, Browne Block. 


COLFAX, Washington, 


Is the county seat and geographical, commercial, social and political center of 
WHITMAN COUNTY, 
which comprises nearly all of the celebrated ‘‘PALOUSE COUNTRY.” 


WHITMAN COUNTY contains more good Parming Lands, more Schools, more Churches, more Mills, 
more Banks, more Newspapers, more good Towns, ard more miles of paying Railroads, and EXPORTS A 
GREATER QUANTITY AND VARIETY OF PRODUCTS THAN ANY COUNTY IN THE PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST. 


This County now produces yearly SEVEN MILLION BUSHELS OF CEREALS, (most of which is exported) 
besides great quantities of Hay, Fruits and Vegetables, for which Spokane and the cities of Puget Sound and the 
mines of Eastern Washington and Northern Idaho furnish good markets. 


COLFAX has a magnificeot Court House, costing $150,000; three public school buildings--one just completed ata 
cost of $30,000; also Colfax College with a competent academic corps of instructors; seven churches; three banks, with 
aggregate average statements of cash resources of $1,200,000; one daily and three weekly newspapers, two foundries 
and machine shops, two flouring mills, two saw mills, several large general merehandise stores, three drug stores, two 
exclusive hardware stores, etc., etc. Colfax sells more agricultural implements than any retail town in America. 








Electric Lights (arc and incandescent systems), water works, sewerage, fire department, paved streets, good side- 
walks, etc., etc. A large new three-story brick hotel now being constructed. A Catholic Sisters of Charity hospital 
has been located here. 


Colfax is the LITTLE GIANT CITY of the Northwest. 


Its citizens are prosperous and liberal and will welcome men of energy and means who are seeking a 
favorable Sield for legitimate enterprises, or a home in a peaceful and thriving new community. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK, | 
- BANK OF COLFAX, _ TAX, WASE 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS: CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, COLFAX, WASH. 
J. H. BELLINGER, ACTOR & BROWN, | 
| Harry CORNWELL, or THE MAYOR, 
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‘Mother, is the Lord an Irishman?” 
“Why, Johnny, 


ight of the Lord’s name?” 


aren't you ashamed to make so 


*“T ain't making 
there’s lots of Irishmen what has O'Neill 
O’Brien, and | see here in this prayer book the 
Lord is purty near every time called ‘O Lord.’ ” 

When his mother got the — and went for 
Johnny he began right away thinking that the 


Lord was plain ted States. — Tiras Siftings. 
WHA 10 ANGELS TALK ABOUT? 
Johnny—*‘‘And are the angels always well, and 


don’t they ever getcross ata 

Mamma—‘‘Yes, Johnny 

Johnny—‘‘An’ they never fight nor do any- 
thing wrong? 

Mamma—"'No 

lohnny—“‘And they always have the same 
kind of weather, do they? 

Mamma—* Yes 

Johnny (aftera moment's pause)—**Then what 
do the angels talk about, mamma, when they go 
tl 


to call on each other’ 


ANYTHING SAID ABOUT BRANDY? 
A man was once rescued from drowning al 


though ina very exhausted and almost uncon- 


| scious condition, and as his rescuer stood over 
| him, hesitating and uncertain just what to do 


for him, a bystander approached and asked 
“Can't something be done at once for this man; 


| he isn’t dead?” 


| in a shivering voice, 


ght of his name, but I know | 





‘he isn’t dead, but there 
are fifteen different things to do for an apparent- 


**No,”’ said the other 


ly drowned person and I can’t think which one 
comes first.” 

The drowning man opened his eyes and gasped 
‘Is there any one of them 
that says anything about brandy?” 

**Yes,”’ resp»nded the other. 

‘Well, then,” said the drowning man, “you 
go ahead on that one, never mind the other 
fourteen 

THAT GLORIOUS CLIMATE, 

astern Man—“‘Isthat climate of yours all that 
it is claimed to be?” 

California Man—‘‘Healthiest climate in the 
world.”’ 

‘*Well, I've heard of a good many people who 
went there and came back worse than before. 

‘*The climate is all right; but you see,as quick 
as their health returns, they get interested in 
the land boom and buy.” 

Tek.” 








‘“Well, after that they worry themselves sick | 


trying to sell it.”"—News York Weekly. 
DOING ALL SHE COULD. 


‘Tf,’ he murmured, as he gazed into her eyes 
they were sitting on the front steps 


| only a little more money to count on” . Then 


he stopped. 


| 


‘*What would you do?” she asked. Deem her 


“Tf [ had | 


not bold, gentle reader. The summer, she felt, 
was Over; soon the cold winds would put a stop 
to these front-step sentimentals. No fellow ever 
would propose in the winter time with pa and 
ma in the sitting-room, listening to everything, 
and she felt she must jog him alittle. 

He turned a little pale and asked if her pa was 
dealing at the same grocery as last year. 

“Yes, he is. What would you do?” 

‘*I—TI would have a home of my own. I would, 
there!” This seemed like business. 

‘‘How much have you got?” said she, and her 
voice sounded firm. 

‘Fifteen dollars a week.’’ He bung his head. 

‘‘How much do you give a week now for your 
room?” 

‘Five dollars.” 

‘“Stutf! We can get aroom plenty good enough 
for both of us, and a pantry to cook in, for that. 
How much do your meals cost?” 

‘Five dollars a week.” 

‘Pooh! We can both live for that, cooking at 
home. What do you do with the other $5?” 

‘*‘Well I—I smoke, you know.” 

‘Well you can quit that right off; anyhow, 
you don’t spend $5 a week on smoking.” 

‘*‘No; oh no. Of course there are expenses; 
others fellows and such”—— 

‘*Well, you can stop those too. What else?” 

‘**T try to save a little.” 

‘*That is talking. How much have you saved?” 

‘**Eleven dollars and a half.” 

‘That's plenty for the minister and moving, 
and something to spare for a necktie or some- 
thing for you to stand upin. Well?” 

‘*Well, Mary?” 

‘Go ahead; I can’t do everything, you know. 
You've got to ask me.” 





NORTHWEST GENERAL ELECTRIC 00. 


Nos. 403, 405, 407 Sibley St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


General Agents for all Products of the Thomson-Houston Electric Co., 
General Electric Co., and Edison Electric Co. 


Dealers in all kinds of Electrical Apparatus and Supplies, 
and Uontractors for all classes of ELECTRICAL INSTALLATIONS. 


Branches: Portland,Ore.; Helena, Mont. 


THE PIONEER LOW SPEED HIGH GRADE MACHINES. 


Perret e Electric e Motors, 


All Sizes for all Purposes. 


Thousands now in Use. 


Perret Electric Light System. 


Complete Apparatus for Isolated Plants. 





THE ELEKTRON MANUFACTURING CO, 


Springfield, Mass. 
F. J. RENZ, Agent, 


New York Office, 89 Liberty St. 


- 360 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
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The New 
Nathan Injector 


POR LOCOMOTIVES. 


“Nathan” Sight Feed Lubricators 


For Cylinders and Air Brakes. 


OVERFLOW 


Steam Fire Extinguishers 


FOR SWITCHING AND YARD ENGINES. 


Boiler Washers, Rod and Guide Oil Cups, etc. 


NATHAN MANUFACTURING C0. 


92 and 94 Liberty St., NEW YORK 





70 BOER 


CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels; Railroad, Rolling Mill and Madina | 
Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 
Also, Chilled Faced Railroad Frogs. 


Office, 20 Carter Street. 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Sts, CLEVELAND, O. 


Sligo Rolling ¥ Mills. PHILLIPS, NIMICK & CO, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
“SLIGO” Boiler Plate and Fire-Box Iron 





MANUFACTURERS OF 






“SLIGO” Bar, Band, Sheet and Angle Trot 
“SLIGO” Stay Bolt Tron 
= AN Used by the ilroae = ae States 
i A CROWN’ Stay, Boltand Barlr TYRONE” brand 
: BR \a of Bar, Sheet, Tank P1 ite und ANGLE IRON. 
Ww specialty. 
SF -_ Hlomogeneous Boil r Plates and Soft Sheet Steel 
LP ‘ vy " Ye —— Boiler Heads and Fuel Holes Mlanged to order by 
= = machinery 
= — i cata i for P List 
H.C. MCNAIR, Northwestern Agent, - . 26-328 Endicott Building, St. PAUL, MINN. 





THE BARNEY & SMITH CAR COMPANY, 


Established 1849. 


Car Wheels and all Kinds of Castings. 
ROLLING STOCK FOR RAILROADS. 


FE. J. BARNEY, Prest. J.D. PLATT, Vice Prest & Treas. 
A. M. KITTREDGE, Supt. F. E. SMITH, Sec’y. 
WM. VOSS. Asst. Supt. 


DAYTON, O. 


THE JANNEY COUPLER 


For Freignt Cars, 
For Passenger Cars, 
For Locomotive Tenders. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE McCONWAY & TORLEY COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





| 


| 
| 


te Watch 


this space 


| 
| 
next month. 





| PARKER RUSSELL 
| Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


| | aR BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 


Specialties i in Fire Clay Goods. 





Designed by the Northern Pacific R. R. 


Successor to 


THE BAKER HEATER CoO., 


<_— 


Inventor and Manufacturer of 


All Baker Car Heaters--- 
THE FIRE PROOF BAKER HEATER, 
THE PERFECTED BAKER HEATER, 
THE MIGHTY MIDGET BAKER HEATER 
THE TWO COIL BAKER HEATER, 
GABLE CAR BAKER HEATER, 
THE BAKER STEAM ATTACHMENT. 





RICHARD DUDGEON, 


24 Columbia St., NEW YORK, Maker and Patentee 


IMPROVED HYDRAULIC JACKS, 


Punches, Boiler-Tube Expanders, 
Direct Acting Steam Hammers. 





WILLIAM C. BAKER. 


*14.3 Liberty St., New York. 


of 


Communications by letter will receive prompt atten- 
tion. Jacks for Pressing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins. 
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Telegr: A] sh Instruments, | 


Wire, Battery, Line Supplies, Tools. 


We are also Manufacturers of Electric Light Apparatus, both Incandescent and Arc. 
Patterson Cable, and other Electrical Supplies. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


Catalogues sent on application. 


CHICAGO: 227 to 275 South Clinton St. 








ESTABLISHED 1876. 


THE SARGENT COMPANY 


FORMERLY Che Conadon Brake Shoe Co. 


IRON & STEEL FOUNDERS 


S9™ & WALLACE STS. CHICAGO. 


BRAKE SHOES-STEEL CASTINGS. 
MURPHY’S TRANSPARENT WOOD FINISH 


FOR FINISHING 


Hard Wood Interiors, Exteriors and Floors. 


Designate in your Plans and Specifications. 


SAMPLE PANELS FURNISHED. 
Send for Pamphlet. 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY, 
BOSTON, CLEVELAND, ST. LOUIS, 























NEWARK, CHICAGO. 





The ROBERT W, HUNT & (0.8 BUREAU OF INSPECTION, TESTS AND CONSULTATION. 


INSTRVOCTION of Ra Fish Plate : ther Ra lway Mat I a Chemical and Physical Laboratories 
ANALYSIS of Ore Ir Steels a1 aa CONSULTATION tt ‘d Steel Motallure yand Construction 
Py Of ut K WOKERY. CHICAGO. B h Offices Mem lton Buildi ing. PITTSBURG; No. 328 Chestnut 
Street Pi LADELPHIA; No. 80 Broadway New Yi : 
RoBERT W. Hunt. M.Am.S C.F. MOA t ML - M.Am. Soc. M. E., late Gen. Sup. Troy Steel and Tro n€ ‘oO 
oun Jd. CONE. I eer of Te A.W evans Es pg Engin’r: G.W G. PERRIS, C E.; JAMES C. HALLSTED,C, 
Wu Pigs NAU.C'. I LD. W. MCONAUGHER, ¢ } Northwestern Agents for Riehle Bre ss. Testing Machines. 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. RAND, McNALLY & CO.’S 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oils, the Standard | CELEBRATHD 


Lubricating Oils of America. 
SAFETY, SPEED and ECONOMY are the results 
of the use of Galena Oils. Cold test 10 to 15 
below zero. These oils do not freeze in the on 


coldest weather, while they are adapt- 
able to the hottest climates. Every State and Territory, 
Revised to Date. 











In the use of Galena Oils there is entire freedom from 
hot boxes,except when these are caused by mechanical 


defects. y 
The adoption of Galena Oils as standard railway lubri- PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 
cante by a majority of the leading railways of this coun- or saie everywhere. 


try, is an evidence of their superiority; while the fact 
that the same roads use these oils to-day that used them 
more than twenty years ago, is an evidence of their 
bay ve nimeny from year to yearand year in and out. 
Galena Oils are in exclusive use upon three continuous 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


lines of raitway from Boston and New York to the Pacific 
Coast, and upon one continuous line from the City of 
Mexico to New York, thus demonstrating their adapt- | 
ability to all temperatures and climates. Inasmuch as 
they are entirely free from gum, these oils are not 
affected by dust and sand as are other oils. 

We have in connection with our business, a well organ- 
ized mechanical experts department, composed of skill- 
ful mechanics and railway men of long experience. The 
services of our experts are furnished to our patrons free 
of charge. | 

We also furnish our patrons Sibley’s Perfection Valve 
Oil, which is likewise in use upon a majority of the lead- 
ing railways of this country. 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 
CHARLES MILLER, President, | 
FRANKLIN, PA. | YOUNGSTOWN 

Chicago Branch Office 


Phenix Building, iss Jackson 8t. 


PARKER & TOPPING, 
PARKER & TOPPING, 


American Foundry Co., 


59th & Wallace Sts., CHICAGO. 
Licensed by THE CONSOLIDATED BRAKE SHOE COMPANY. 


| 
| 





apes 205.PHENIX BUILDING 


(dae NGO; AGENT 


NEW YORE: Cor. Thames and Greenwich Sts. 


BRAKE SHOES. 


BRAINERD, MINN, 
ALBINA, ORE. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


AGENTS FOR 


THE SARGENT CO., 





IMPORTANT TO 


Railroad Managers & Master Mechanics 
SIBLEY’ S 


PERFECTION VALVE OIL. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guaran- 
tee entire freedom from corrosion and honey- 
combing of Cylinders, and destruction of joints 
of Steam Chest by fatty acids. 

In exclusive use upon eighty railroads. Refer- 
ences furnished upon application. 

3" Make exclusive specialty of Valve and Signal 
Oils for railroad use. 


SIGNAL OIL WORKS, 


J. C. SIBLEY, Pres't, 
FRANKLIN, PA. 





CHAS. J. MOSS & CO. 
Sire Brick, 


Cupola Blocks, Tank Furnace Blocks, Locomotive 
Linings, Stove Linings Vitrified Paving Blocks, etc. 
Imported and Domestic Fire Clays. General Agents for 
Savage Fire Brick Co.; Christy Fire Clay Co.; Smith, 
Porter & Co ,(W. Va); Montezuma Fire Brick Co. 


79 Dearborn St., Unity Building, CHICAGO 


CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO., 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Blue Process Paper. 


CHICAGO. 





211 & 213 Randolph St., 





VhebrownBonnell Iron Compan, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


1h bbb coed Mad 2k 





























ee 
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J. H. a = oN Pa PATENT “IDEAL” 


KANSAS CITY BOLT & NUT CO., 
Kansas City, Mo., 


Manufacture Every Variety of 
Bolts, Nuts, Washers, 
Rivets, Bar Iron, etc., 
INCLUDING OUR 


Harvey Grip Thread Track Bolt and Ideal RECESSED NUT. 
Recessed Nut. 





Ts use on over 20,000 miles of track inthe U.S. 


Represented by 








CHas. A. Oris, THOos. JoPLING, J. K. BoLE, Managing Directors. 


The OTIS SLE Co., Limited, 


Manufaoturers of 


CAST STEEL, Boiler, Fire Box and Tank Plates, 
Steel Driving, Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Forgings 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


PITTSBURGH FORGE AND IRON COMPANY, 


CALVIN WELLS, Pres and Treas. MANUFACTURERS OF F. E. RICHARDSON, Sec’y. 








MERCHANT IRON. General Forgings. 
Draw Bars, Links and Pins, Follower Plates. Railroad Forgings, Arch Bars, Splice Bars, Track Bolts; Bridge Rods, 


with Plain or Upset Ends. All sizes. 
Office: 10th Street, near Penn Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Freight Coupler. 
Passenger Coupler. 


—- 

® ta } : 
— | Continuous Platform. 
tee 





' Vestibule. 


120 Broadway, Austin St., The Rookery, Commercial Bld’g, 
NEW YORE. BUFFALO. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 


Chicago Railway Appliance Co. 
The Chicago o STEEL Coupler 


W. A. STEV ENS, ‘Genend Agent, 


UNITED STATES METALLIC PACKING. 


Perfected Packing for Locomotives in use on over 300 roads. 
Saves first cost in less than two years, 


435 North Broad St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Why waste time, money and health with ‘doctors’? wonderful *cure- 
alls.’ specifics, etc., when I wiN send FREE the prescription of a 
new and ,ositive remedy for the prompt lasting cure of 
Lost Manhood, Nightly Emissions, Nervous Weakness in 


old or young men, Varicocele, Impotency, and to enlarge weak, 
stunted organs. Cures in Two Weeks. i send this preserip- 





BEFORE. AFTER. tion Free of charge, and there is ro humbug or advertising catch 
about it. Any good druggistor physiciancan put it up for you, as everything is plain andsimple. Al) 

1 ask in return is that you will buy asmall quantity of the remedy from me direct or advise your 
friends to do so after you receive the recipe and see that there is no humbug nordeception. But you 

m@ can doas you please about this. Correrpondence strictly confidential. and ail Je tters sent in plain 





AN OREGON SHEEP KING.—Charles Cunning- 
ham, the sheep king of Umatilla County, owns 


| between 12,000 and 15,000 acres of land beside 
| 20,000 head of sheep. He came to that country 


FRANCIS T. WEST, * Gircaco,ti. 


in 1869 and began life as a sheepherder. 


THE POSSIBLE OUTPUT.—To show how little 
of the tillable land of the Inland Empire is now 
under cultivation, it may be stated that whil 


the present annual output is 25,000,000 bushels of 
grain. estimates place the possible output at 260,- 





000,000 bushels. —Spokane Review. 


EASTERN ignorance of the geography of the 
West is often painfully dense. For example, here 
is a paper as able and intelligent as the Boston 
Journal describing the Soo canal as “connecting 
the State of Michigan with the Canadian prov- 
ince of Ontario.” The writer got hold of some 
statistics on the enormous business of the Soo 
canal, and how its tonnage far exceeds that of 
the Suez canal, and then tried to explain to his 
readers where this wonderful waterway is located. 





A NUMEROUS POSTERITY.—An old squawwh 
lived on Rainy River, in Minnesota, lately went 
to join her better half at the ‘happy hunting 
grounds.” She was mother of the present chief 
of the Manitou Indians, who is himself not far 
from four score years. As near as can be ascer- 
tained, at the time of her death she was about 
105 or 110 years old. Before “shuffling off this 
mortal coil,” she bid adieu to four children, 
twenty-two grand children, sixty-two great grand 
children and six great great grand children and 
an innumerable throng in Minnesota of which 
no authentic account can be obtained. 

PECULIARITY OF INDIANS.—The Grangeville 
Free Press says: ‘‘The love of an Indian for the 
soil is something which the white man cannot 
understand. They are natural communists and 
hold their land in common, and individual own- 
ership of land they regard as sacrilege. ‘The 
earth is our mother,’ said Chief Josepb at the 
councils at Fort Lapwai which preceded the Nez 
Perce outbreak of 1877, and this expression of the 
great warrior is the key to the Indian character. 


| If the Indian regarded the distribution of land as 


the white man does there never would have been 


| any Indian problem. [But the fact is that there 
| is a radical and almost irreconcilable difference 


| of opinion between the races on this subject 


360 “The Rookery,” ; - CHICAGO, ILL. | 


THE FIREBALL.—The use of fireballs saves one- 


third coal and is common enough in England 





sealed envelope. Enclose stampif convenient. J. D. HOUSE, Box A33 , Albion, Mich. 





from the laborer’s cottage to the lodgings of 
thrifty gentlewomen in Bath and Cheltenham. 
Made of one-third coal dust, two-thirds sand and 
beaten clay, molded with water into balls the size 
of a goose egg and dried, they are permanent 
fuel. When the coal fire is hot and red a dozen 
of these balls put into the furnace will become 
red-hot and stay so, like red-hot brick, keeping 
up the heat far longer than coal without them. 
There is nothing like them for keeping the house 
warm at night, and half a dozen put red-hot into 
a brazier or portable furnace would take the chill 
off bedrooms very comfortably. When rooms are 
heated by stoves economy lies in never letting 
the fire go down in cold weather, as it takes more 
heat to warm the rooms when the walls are 
chilled than it does to keep them so for days. 


a 
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their appetites; they never like to ask 
elping, so it comes cheapest in the end.” 
or - it true that during the war one of 


1 to save your life Major Bluntly: 

























iow noble! How did it happen?” 
| killed h MANZ & CO., 
nger (on New Haven steamer Engravers, 
peculiar noise n the water to-night. 183, 185, 187 
Captain Captain Yes, madame MONROE Sv., Chicago. 
- | that’s the reg’lar Long Island Sound Wood Engraving, for Machinery, etc. 
‘ W) i ‘ “i at Zine Etching, from Prints, Pen and Ink Drawings, ete. 
| A 7 Pe ee ee ee ee Half-Tone ) Direct reproduction of Photograph, Wash 
Process, ( Drawing, etc., etched in copper and zine. 
ee: W ‘ Papa drinks tea, and mamma drinks tea | Wax Engraving, for Maps, Plats, Script or Diagrams. 
twaterin it,and I drink hot water with tea | photo Lithography—Transfers for Lithographers, on 
' paper or stone DESIGNING, 
i A Welsh gentleman has, with much heraldic inquiry a 
. , ° . 
ind deep study, drawn upa geneaiogical account of AllA th t 
7 family for upwards of 12,000 years. In the ri me hical 
f inuscript this item oceurs: Problems 
. N.B About this time the world was created eolved rapidly and a eo | uy she 
, de : rely re ves nervous and 
| . ed to all com- 
i Do you know that every t me a woman Tans ; computation. 
I ‘ et i ry she adds a new wrinkle to her face? js ae } v office have one. 
! ' te Wife No. [did not: butif it is so. 1 presume it is a COMP TOM TER Write for Pamphlet, 
1. | ep V f Nature to let the world know what dhinsee : FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., Chicago, 
Use | rt ofa husband a woman has New York Weekly 7 —$$$<$<$<<—___— —_— —____— 
Sere = PERMANENTLY 
\ “ ; A) 


a CURED OR NO 
" * Financial Reference :— , 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 


We refer you to 


NX: 2,500 patients, 


PIV SSS Mm. 
No Operation. No Detention from Business. 
Written guarantee to absolutely Cure all kinds 
of Rupture of either sex without use of knifeor 
syringe, no matter of howlongstanding. Exami- 
nation Free. (2 ~Send for Circular. 
THE O. E. MILLER CO. 
Suite 516 Cuaranty Loan Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


a een 


“The Keeley Institute,” 


BUTTE, MONT., 


For the cure of LIQUOR, OPIUM, MORPHINE. 
CHLORAL. COCAINE, CIGARETTE and TOBACCO 
habits and NERVOUS DISEASES. 








Treatment identical with that given at Dwight, Ils. 
t* Beware of fradulent imitators using the mame of 
Bi-Chloride of Gold!” and similar titles. Many such 
are now operating in the Northwest. For full infor- ‘ 
mation call at the Institute or address 


oy Ean) 


“THE KEELEY INSTITUTE,” 
































Alaska and Quartz Sts., Butte, Mont. | 
se eae DOGS of Every Description: 
‘ ; p : Newfoundlands, Mastiffs, St. Bernards, Greyhounds, 
: W! you think of them, old fellow Bull, Fox, Skye and Scotch Terriers, Collies, Pugs, 
N \ | t bad. Er-are you going to try to raise*em both?” | Spaniels, Beagles, Foxhounds, Setters and Pointers, 
also Ferrets, Maltese Cats, pet animals, fancy pigeons, 
poultry. 
. Kindly Old Gent Well, my little man, what would Send stamp for price list. Live foxes wanted. 
ilike to be when you grow up?” HERMAN ROESCH, 215 Market St., St. Lovuts. 
= ‘ ! Little Mar I'd like to be a nice old gentleman like ——— a 
vou, With nothin’ to do but walk around an’ ask ques- 
. Mr ” ote TAILORING C2 
r Not . : ov 
, So his mother intends making a pianist of him? 
\ 1 vi 149 Nist. Peul's Lending 
w- ced \< 
Who has she selected as his teacher?” E.3 St. Lo — | 
| She hasn't got that far yet; at present she is just 
5 ‘ ; ’ ett his hair grow.”’-- Tit Bits, We send samples and rules for self-measurement upon 
tt ‘ \ weh ce gree application. rite us and save your money. Our $6.00 
{ 1 ‘ tsa ft : Pants beat ALL. : : 
A TRAGEDY > 
Ile raised the cold and glittering steel. s 
uliy t And with acry L rushed to his side, if 
tt Forin my heart I could but feel bea 
tl Phat he was bent on suicide 4 
; l ‘ I i te But ‘twas too late, q 
ih oO f 1 eof No life ] saved; i@ 
ng ‘ I He raised the glittering steel and—shaved. 
; ’ lA ) \ 1) 
| ‘ 1 i (rulest I'd soon starve here 
. he — Anxiou Proprietor (country hotel)--"There’s plenty to eat.” i 
Whi . DD , Perhaps so; but those waiter girls of yours don’t 
I , \ } , ear attend to mie be: ee ' 
Teras 8 Fhey don't? Well, that’s easily Sxed. Here'ssome | sq), SOULITS BRB Winc Co. 
wis 
, , ’ ee What bie that?” Celebrated Export Beers. 
i ! ‘ wy 1 u a to ie i £ood 1s ats i 
y il weeks’ rent Put it on your moustache, of course, and curl the Pilsener, Extra Stout, Extra Pale and Porter 
Si Lady Ve t e tl when they arein ends. You've got too much of a married look!” ST. PAUL, MINN. 
































VANCOUVER, 


BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
Canada’s Pacific Metropolis. 


A444 44 +4 + OF Ot Oe ee Oe Ot Oe oe oe te ot te te 


No city in Canada and few, if any, on the continent of America have 
made such rapid strides in advancement as the city of Vancouver, 
terminus of the Canadian Pacific Railway, the greatest 
transcontinental road in the world. 


In 1885 practically a forest, it is now a city full of life and activity, possessing handsome 
stone and brick blocks, electric light and railway systems, splendid opera house, 
banks, hospitals, churches of all denominations, five well-equipped public 
schools, elegant residences, athletic and boating clubs and one of 
the finest parks on the American continent. 


The Electric Tramway, affording hourly communication between New Westminster and Vancouver, a distance of 
twelve miles, is one of the best appointed in America, their magnificent cars being heated'’by electricity, and is an 
evidence of the enterprise of local business men. 


VANCOUVER’S HARBOR IS ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE ONE OF THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


The three magnificent Empresses owned by the C. P. Railway, traversing the Pacific to China and Japan, find 
their terminus in Vancouver. 

AUSTRALIAN LINES.—The Dominion Government have just completed arrangements with Messrs. Huddart, 
Parker & Co. for monthly steamship service between Vancouver and Sydney, N. S. W., calling at Honolulu. First 
steamer leaving Sydney on May :5sth, 1893, is expected to make the trip in twenty-one days. This line will receive 
subsidy from the Dominion Government of $125 000 per annum. 

Without attempting to enumerate fully the business and manufactures at present in operation, the following might 
be mentioned: Sugar refinery, seven sawmills, planing mill, sash and door factories, cement works, brick yards, 
iron and brass foundries, gas works, fruit canneries, candy factory, soap, cigar, maccaroni, carriage and furniture 
factories, etc., etc. 


The best test of Vancouver's prosperity is its continued and steady growth in population and land values. 


In 1886: In 1893: 
Population, - - - 600 Population, - - - 16,000 
Value of best business property Value of best business property 
per front foot, - - $50 per front foot, - - $600 
City Assessment, - - $2 625,877 City Assessment, - $18,400,000 


Vancouver's rise is unique, and with the entrance of the N. P. Railway, now under construction (for which a bonus 
of $300,000 has been voted by the citizens and Australian Steamship Line, etc.), its prosperity should know no limit. 


The following are leading business firms in Vancouver, B. C. : 


Rand Bros., Real Estate. British Columbia Iron Works Company, Limited, 
Yorkshire Guarantee and Securities Corporation, Manufacturers. 

Limited, Financial Agents. Vancouver Improvement Company, Limited, 
Wulffsohn & Bewicke, Limited, Financial Agents. Land Company. 
Innes & Richards, Real Estate. British Columbia Mills, Timber and Trading Co., 
R. D. Kinmond, Real Estate. Limited; Head Office, Vancouver. 














DENVER ADDITION TO SOUTH BEND. 


There are Many prosperous and growing towns in Washington, but 
none whose future is more bright than the city of South Bend on 
Willapa Harbor, 16 miles from the Pacific Ocean and the ocean 
terminus of the Yakima & Pacific Coast Railroad. 


The Addition is level, sloping gently back, and contains the best of both business and 
residence property in South Bend to-day. The west line of the addition is 
within three blocks of the new $75,000 Willapa Hotel. 

Broadway is planked through the addition and other streets are soon to be improved in the same manner. 


Streets are 66 feet wide and Avenues 80 feet. Julian Ralph writes in the September (1892) 
number of Harpers’ Monthly about South Bend, as follows: 


“It is on the Pacific Coast, on the front of the Olympia Peninsula, only four hours from Portland by rail, and very 
much nearer to Asia, Nicaragua and Europe by water than the Sound ports. South Bend is a yearling, and when 
it rubs its juvenile eyes the map shows only the words Shoalwater Bay, but that, being a libelous name, is now 
changed to Willapa Harbor. It is 57 miles north of Astoria. It is the only generally useful harbor between the 
Columbia River and the Strait of Juan De Fuca. South Bend is about to be connected with the Northern Pacific 
Railroad system. In the region tributary to it is an extraordinary wealth of timber and of agricultural lands. The 
founders of the town insist that if there is to be an export trade in Washington products, no other port in the State 
can compete with it, since vessels trom Puget Sound ports must double the Olympia peninsula before they reach the 
point at which South Bend shipments begin. South Bend is several hundreds of miles nearer to San Francisco, 
Nicaragua and Cape Horn than any Puget Sound port.” 


FOR INFORMATION REGARDING THIS PROPERTY, APPLY TO 


‘Lhe Denver Land @Go., 


Room 11 Mason Block, TACOMA, WASH. Franklin Building, SOUTH BEND, WASH. 
P. O. Box 53. P. O. Box 126. 


south Bend, VWVashington. 


Pacific Ocean Terminus of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. 


SOUTH BEND, the seaport of WILLAPA HARBOR, is the terminus of the Yakima and Pacific Coast Division 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad now under construction to be completed from Chehalis to SOUTH BEND 
this year. » 








The Geographical position, tributary resources and natural advantages of SOUTH BEND, and its direct rail 
communicatiin with the timber, coal and wheat of Washington insure its becoming one of the leading seaports of 
the Pacific Coast. 

Government Charts show 29 feet of water over the bar of WILLAPA HARBOR at high tide, while the towing 
distance to the wharves at SOUTH BEND is only 16 miles against 140 on Puget Sound and 116 on the Columbia 
River from Portland, Oregon. 


The extraordinary growth and development of the Puget Sound cities will be duplicated at SOUTH BEND, and 
parties seeking new locations for manufacturing or business enterprises or a field for investment will do well to 
investigate turther and communicate with 


THOMAS COOPER, General Manager, 


Northern Land and Development Company, 
~ gOUTH BEND, WASHINGTON. 
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For Fruit Growing, Hop Raising and General Farming in the 
“Sunnyside Country” of the 


FERTILE) BEAUTIFUL YAKIMA VALLEY 


In the New State |of Washington. 

















WASHINGTON STRAWLERRIES—SEVENTEEN TO THE ()UART—COMPARED IN SIZE WITH A SILVER DOLLAR AND HALF DOLLAR. 


The Northern Pacific, Yakima and Kittitas Irrigation Company has constructed a canal 60 miles long, with a depth 
of 8 feet, a width at the bottom of 30 feet and a width at the top of the banks of 621% feet. It covers 80,000 acres 
of valley land nowhere surpassed for fertility on the globe. The water is taken from the Yakima River and the 
supply is abundant for all possible demands. The solidity of construction in the dam, headgates and canal insures a 
regular and permanent supply of water and is a safeguard against breaks and other accidents. 


Climate _ The summer climate of the Yakima Valley resembles that of the California valleys, in the length of the growing season, the 
: * number of sunny days, the absence of late spring frosts and early fall frosts and the immunity from destructive storms. The 
winters are short and not at all severe. 
Soil __The soil of the valley is a rich brown loam and is of phenomenal depth. In places where a vertical surface has been exposed along the 
* brink of the second bench, the depth is over eighty feet, and the soil at the bottom is just as rich as that near the top. 
Productions _ This is beyond question the best fruit country in the United States for the raising of apples, grapes, pears, peaches, 
* apricots, plums, prunes, berries and melons. It is also a better hop country than the famous hop valleys on Puget Sound, 
for the reason that the hop louse cannot endure the summer heats and dies before doing any damage to the vines. Old hop yards in the neighborhood 
of the town of North Yakima have given large and almost uniform yields for ten years. Alfalfa is the forage crop and yields five or six crops a year. 
Garden vegetables give enormous returns and are profitably grown for the markets of Tacoma and Seattle. 


; ; All the lands under the Sunnyside Canal lie within a few miles of 
Special Advantages for Fruit Culture.—2niin on the main line of the Northern Pacific Railroad; refrig- 
erator cars are furnished and fresh fruit can be put in good condition into the Sound cities on the west, and Spokane on the east, and can be sold in 
competition with California fruit in all the mining towns and camps of Montana and Idaho, in the towns of North Dakota, South Dakota and Manitoba 
and in the cities of St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior and Chicago. The Washington growers will monopolize these markets as soon as they 
can supply them, for the reason that Washington fruit is much better flavored than that of California. 

Ten Acres Enou h __A settler who cultivates well, in fruit,vegetables and alfalfa, ten acres of this wonderfully productive Yakima 
Ss * Valley soil, will have all the land he can attend to and will make a good support fora family. With twenty 
acres he can make a net income of from two to three thousand dollars a year. 
: 1 ' Irrigation makes the farmer independent of the weather. He applies just the right amount of 
Farming by Irrigation iis. to his land to secure the copes possible crop returns. No talluce of crop is possible. The 
process is not laborious or expensive. The water is turned on the land two or three times during the growing season. 


TERMS OF' SALE: 


The lands of the Northern Pacific, Yakima and Kittitas Irrigation Company are sold with a perpetual water right guaranteeing an ample supply of 
water for all crops. Prices range from $45 to $65 an acre. One-fifth of the purchase price is payable in cash on the signing of the contract. The 
second payment is not due for two years. Thus the settler has time to make his improvements and realize on his first crop before being called on for 
the next installment on his land. The remaining payments run through four years. One good crop will pay for the land. The company prefers to 
sell to actual settlers only in order that the country may be densely settled and brought under a high state of cultivation as rapidly as possible. 

For maps, pamphlets and further particulars, address 


NORTHERN PACIFIC, YAKIMA & KITTITAS IRRIGATION CO., Tacoma, Wash. 
Or, WALTER N. GRANGER, General Manager, Zillah, Wash. 
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Northern Pacific 


RAILROAD LANDS 


FOR SALE. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company has a large quantity of very productive and desirable 


AGRICULTURAL AND GRAZING LANDS 


For sale at LOW RATEs and on EASY TERMS. These lands are located along the line of the 
States traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad as follows : 


In Minnesota, . . Upwards of 1,250,000 Acres 
In North Dakota, - - . 6,800,000 Acres 
In Montana, - - - ” 17,450,000 Acres 


1,750,000 Acres 
9,375,000 Acres 


In Northern Idaho, . - m “ 
In Washington and Oregon, : - “ 


AGGREGATING OVER 


36GB, GOO OOO Acres. 


his , ire f ile at the LOWEST PRICES ever offered by any railroad company, ranging chiefly 
FROM $2.60 TO SiO PER ACRE 
} t W Lands, the best diversified Farming Lands, and the best Grazing Lands now open for set- 
tlermernt liticn ther lions of acres of low priced lands for sale by the Northern Pacific ne R. Co., on 
easy tert here till a Irrge amount of Government land lyin n ulternate sections with the railroad 
land pen f entry, free, to settlers, under the Homestead and other Land Laws 
TERMS OF SALE OF NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. LANDS: 

\ iral land of thecompany east of the Missouri River. in Minnesota and North Dakota, are sold chiefly 
it from $4 to 88 per acre. Grazing lands at from $3 to $4 per acre. and the preferred stock of the company 
‘ ae ‘ t t puyment When lands are purchased on five years’ time, one siuth stock or cash is re- 
} 1 i i ! é if equal annual payments inst or cash. with interest at 7 per cent. 

Tha i " " n North Dakota. west of the Missouri River, ranges chiefly from $38 to $5 
per acre. a inds from $1.25 to $2.50 per acre In Montana the price ranges chiefly from 83 to 85 
pera tural la ind from $1 25 to 82.50 per acre for grazing lands. If purchased on five years’ 

fime, cone i crcl thee tlance five ¢ inlunnual cash payments, with interest at? per cent per annum. 

rhe} ‘ , i i n Wash gtonand Oregon ranges chiefly from $2 60 to $10 per acre. 
purchase f ne-fifth cast Atend of first year the interest only on the udpaid amount. One- 
fifth pul and erest ic atend of each next four years. Interest at? per cent per annum. 


For pricesof lands and town lots in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, Eastern Land District 
WM. WAUGH, Gen’l Land Ag’t, St. Paul, Minn. 


of the Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to 


For prices of lands and town lots in Washington, Idaho and Oregon, Western Land District of 


the Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to PAUL SCHULZE, Gen’! Land Ag’t, Tacoma, Wash. 


WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. 


DO THIS } Send for the following named illustrated publications, containing sectional land 
: * maps, and describing the finest large bodies of fertile AGRICULTURAL AND 
GRAZING LANDS bow open for settlement in the United States. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company mail free to all applicants the following Illustrated Publications, con- 
taining valuable maps, and describing Minnesota, North Dakota, Montaua, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. They 
describe the country, svil. climate and productions; the agricultural and grazing areas; the mineral districts and 
timbered sections; the cities and towns; the free Government iands; the low-priced railroad iands for sale, and the 
natural advantages which the Northern Pacific country offers to settlers. Tne publications contain a synopsis of the 
United States jand laws, the terms of sale of railroad jands, rates of fare for scttler*. and freight rates for household 
goods and emigrant movabies. The publications referred to are as follows: 


A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTH DAKOTA, showing the Government lands open to settlers, and 
those taken up, aad the railroad janis for sale and those sold in the district covered by the map. It contains 
descriptive matter concerning the country, soil, climate and productions, and the large areas of unsurpassed agri- 
cultural and pastoral lands adapted to diversified farming in connection with stock raising. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO, showing the 
unoccupiec and occupied Goverament lands, the sold and unsold raiiroad lands, with descriptive matter relat- 
ing to this portion of the Northern Pacific country. This region contains large areas of fine agricultural lands 
and grazing ranges, rich mineral districts and valuable bodies of timber. 
SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF WESTERN AND CENTRAL WASHINGTON, showing the unoccupied 
aiid occupied Government lands, the soid and unsold railroad lands, in Central and Western Washington, in- 
cluding the Puget Sound section, with descriptive matter concerning the extensive timber regions, mineral districts, 
anc the agricultural and grazing lands. 
A MONTANA MAP, showing the Land Grant of the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., and the Government surveys in 
the districts covered by the map, with descriptions of the country, its grazing ranges, mineral districts, forests, 
and agricultural sections. 
ALSO SECTIONAL LAND MAPS OF DISTRICTS IN MINNESOTA. 


: lade writing for publications, include the names and addresses of acquaintances, and publications will be sen 
oO em aiso. 


RITE ROAR PL ‘4TINS They are illustrated and contain valuable maps and descriptive matter, and are 
WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. MAILED FREE OF CHARGE to all applicants. For information relating to lands 
and the Northern Pacific country, address 


P. B. GROAT, or 
General Emigration Agent, 


CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 
Land Commissioner, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 





A fine 14k 
gold plated 
wateh 
every reader 
s outand send itto us © 







D O G S of Every Description: 


Newfoundlands, Mastiffs, St. Bernards, Greyhounds, 
Bull, Fox, Skye and Scotch Terriers, Collies, Pugs, 


| Spaniels, Beagles, Foxhounds, Setters and Pointers, 


also Ferrets, Maltese Cats, pet animals, fancy pigeons. 
poultry. 
Send stamp for price list. Live foxes wanted. 
HERMAN ROESCH, 215 Market St., St. Louis. 


$5 to $15 per day, at 


LIGHTNING PLATER 





tableware, & Pia 
t { jewelr as 
hew all k n 
w 1, silver 
N x ence N a 4 
Every has i 
ing plating. Wh a > 
acents $5. Write for 


‘lars. H. E. DELNO & 
Co., Columbus, 0. 


N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 


Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 133 E. 5th st., St. Pau, MINN 


Personal attention given toall kinds of Assaying, 
Analyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water, ete. Samples 
by mailorexpress attended to promptly. Write for terms 


= Cure Yourself 
IN 

FIFTEEN DAYS. 
Iwill send FREE to any man the prescription of 
a new and positive remedy to enlarge smal! weak 
organs, and sure cure for all weakness in youn 
old men. Cures cases of Lost Manhood, Ex 
sions and Varicocele in 15 days; disease née 
returns. Correspondence private, all letters sent 
in plain sealedenvelope. Address T. ©. Barnes 

News Dealer, Marshall, Mich 


WIFE SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
$ 





















YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 
12 Buys oes 







d for & 
m our ory, and save dealers and 
profit. FREE TRIAL and FREE CATALOGUE. 


OXFORD MFG. CO., DEPT. Chicago, Ill, 


MANHOOD sisi 


mature Decay, 
he aving ¢t 1 in vaio 
as d edaa ple means 8 

re. Ww h he w send (sealed) FRCE to his fe w sufferers 
Address C. J. MASON, P. O. Box 2179, New York City, N. Y 








s ge WHY PAY DEALER'S PROFIT? 


P- Gurus 2 75 1 89 White Reed Baby Carriage, freight 
‘a ' H) prepaid pped 10 days’ trial. Latest 
a e € tr ‘ and fi yf hed 





ie oe . he best material used and warranted for 3 

; YEARS. We ha , t " . Z 188 

FP ih. ane wens ere relia and responsible : make and 
t > sons . thing but what we ca " ee as represente te 
ELAR west factury prices Write r da r our large free cat- 


OXFORD MFG. CO., 340 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


: Celebrated Female 
Powders never fail. 
| {0 Ladies declare them 


safe and eure (after tailing 
with Tansy and Pennyroya! Pills), particulars 4 cents. 
Dr. 8. T. DLX, Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 








FISHERMEN'S OPPORTUNITY 
lf your local dealer does not Keep 


~ Paddock’s Angler’s Outfits 


send stamp for catalogue to Pappock 
& Co., 195-197 Halsey St.. Newark, N. J 


ANSY PILLS! 


Safe and sure. Send 4c for “WOMAN’S SAFE 
GUARD. WILcox SPECIFIC Co., Phila., Pa. 








Dr. Hartman’s treatment for Club 
Feet. Book free to so aMicted. Address 
CLUB FOOT SURGICAL HOTEL, Columbus, O. 


® LADIES our COMPANION saves you worry 
arrie and doubt, Reliat safe, indestructible, SOc. no 
circulars. Supply Co, 6S Broadway, N. Y. City 


WOME Beeman’s Pennyroyal and Tansy 

Pills. never fail. Always sure. Sealed 
$1.00. Stevens & Gustavus, Sole U.sS. Agt., 125 State St., 
Chicago, Ll. 





WANTED A LADY to do writing for me at her 
own home. GOOD WAGES MADE. Address 
with stamped envelope. 

LILLIAN L. DIGBY, South Bend, Ind. 


~ 
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